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‘THE MINISTRY. 


T the close of a Session which has witnessed so remark- 
able a change in the position of the Ministry, it is natural 
to inquire how it is that a Government headed by a man like 
Mr. GLADSTONE, supported by unflinching majorities, and 
werful in the country, can have in a few months come to be 
so much discredited. Confidence in Mr. GuapsToneE is almost 
aban end, and things have gone so wrongly with the Govern- 
ment lately that it has become almost a matter of course that 
not a week shall pass without their doing something to vex and 
disappoint those who expected better things of them. The 
explanation of this lamentable collapse of the Ministry is 
artly, and perhaps chiefly, to be found in the peculiar 
characteristics of Mr. Guapstone’s mind, and partly in the 
circumstances in which this Session he has been placed. We 
must also add that the Ministry have had a vein of ill- 
luck to contend with this Session, which has been always 
beating them down again whenever they began to hope 
things were going to mend. The two past Sessions of 
Mr. GLapsToxe’s Ministry were, Sessions each of which was 
marked by the passing of a great Bill that involved novel 
principles and stirred the hearts of men. Both these Bills 
fell within the province of Mr. Giapstone himself. He 
took care that the Irish Church Bill and the Irish Land 
Bill were properly drawn; he made himself master of the 
facts; he constantly referred the details with which he 
had to deal to the general principles on which he was pro- 
ceeding. This year the great Bill of the Session has been 
necessarily committed, not to Mr. Grapsronz, but to one of 
Mr. Giapstone’s subordinates. A Prime Minister must leave 
Bills belonging to special departments in the hands of those 
who are at the head of special departments. Mr. CarpweLi 
was Secretary of War, and of course he had to conduct the 
Army Bill. The primary cause of the disappointment haunt- 
ing every one this Session is that the difference between 
this Session and the two previous Sessions has been really 
the difference between Mr. Guapsrone and Mr. CarpweELL, 
the difference between a powerful mind and a mediocre 
mind, the difference between a statesman who likes a great 
subject, is warmed by it and rises to it, and a good, mild, 
ordinary official. Mr. Guapstoxe has plenty of faults, but 
let any one who glances over the measures of the Session 
ask himself how great would have been the change if Mr. 
GLapstone had been able to make the Army Bill his 
own. He would never have been satisfied until he had re- 
sponded to the enthusiasm of the nation by an equal enthusiasm 
of his own, until he had worked his details into a great scheme, 
until he had got a clear idea before him of the consequences, 
and especially the financial consequences, of what he proposed. 
We may be sure that the army would not have been forgotten 
in the Army Bill if Mr. Grapsrone had had to frame and 
pass it. No one would have been able to call it a trumpery 
measure, and if it had been opposed, it would have been 
opposed as the Bills on the Irish Church and Irish Land were 
opposed, on something like general principles, and with the 
Sense that it was a great and a connected scheme that was 
under discussion, 

How entirely different from this was everything connected 
with the Army Bill as managed by Mr. CarpweLt, it is 
unnecessary tosay. But it is not to be imputed either to Mr. 
GLaDsToE or to Mr. CaRDWELL as a matter of great reproach 
that there should have been such adifference. We have felt 

difference, and the disappointment which it has caused, 
and are therefore alive to it now; but it must necessarily 
be the case that a Prime Minister should have some sub- 
ordinates of a very mediocre kind, and that, in the chances of 
things, the turn should dtzive for these mediocre subordinates 


to have to play a very prominent part. The last two years, 
when the chief Bill of the Session belonged to the Prime 
Minister, were exceptional years. Ordinarily the Bills of 
the Session are Bills that belong to different departments. This 
year has been so far an ordinary year. It has been a year 
when Mr. Giapsrone’s subordinates have had, each in his sphere, 
to manage the public business of the House of Commons. It 
so happens that they have all successively broken down. This 
we may fairly call a piece of ill-luck with which Mr. Giap- 
sTONE has had to contend. They have broken down more than 
he had any reason to expect they would break down. Neither 
he nor any one else could have dreamt that “ue great beginning 
of disasters would be the Budget, and that Mr. Lowe, the 
ablest of his subordinates, would in a moment of pique force 
the House of Commons to adopt a basis of taxation against 
which he had only a few nights before vehemently protested. 
It was a piece of iJl-luck that a great Continental war should 
have forced a task to which he was unequal on Mr. CarDwELL, 
who in the usual quiet course of things might have got on 
well enough. It is true that it cannot be said that the continual 
blunders and breakdowns of Mr. Bruce are ill-luck. They 
are too uniform, and are too equally exhibited in all matters, 
great or small, that come under his charge, to make it possible 
to throw any part of the blame on fortune. But it must 
be said for Mr. GLapstone that, when he made Mr. Bruce 
Home Secretary, he had no reason to suppose that he was 
appointing to the office one of the very weakest and most 
ill-judging Ministers that this generation has seen. Mr. 
Brvce is, in his way, a clever man; he speaks fairly well, he 
is pleasant and popular with his party; he had earned a 
position which entitled him fairly enough to be in the 
Cabinet. ‘There was nothing to indicate that he would 
show the infirm purpose and the bewilderment under diffi- 
culties which have marked his whole tenure of office, and 
have culminated in the unceasing errors and disasters of this 
Session. Practically, Mr. GLapsTonE, having put him where 
he is, must keep him there; and the sense that this must 
be so has been a great cause of the irritation and disheart- 
enment lately felt. Mr. Lowe has made a blunder once, but 
he is far too clever a man not to retrieve himself. Mr. 
CaRDWELL has broken down because, very unfortunately 
for him, a great occasion made great demands on a man 
equal only to ordinary circumstances. But the manage- 
ment of the Home Oitice is hopeless. The duties of the 
head of the department are becoming daily more important, 
for he has to take charge of all the improvements in social 
life which are so lamentably wanted in England. But Mr. 
Bruce never does anything by any chance. He never 
carries a Bill that is more than a wretched fragment of 
a measure ; and he is constantly taking up a crotchet and 
dropping it, being firm in his use of the police, and then being 
very weak; hesitating about this and considering about that, 
until at last even Mr. WALPOLE seems by his side to have been 
a vigorous and useful Home Secretary. 

But it is not only that we have this Session missed Mr. 
GLaDsTonE as the author and defender of the chief Bill 
of the year, or that, this being a year when his subordinates 
had to come to the front, they have done worse than he 
had reason to expect they would do. ‘There is another cause 
of the breakdown of the Session. Mr. GLapsrone has many 
of the qualities which make a great Prime Minister in ex- 
traordinary times; but he is deficient in many qualities 
which a Prime Minister must possess if he is to be a good 
Prime Minister in ordinary times. In the first two years 


of his Ministry we saw the best side of Mr. Grapstone; - 


in the third we have seen his worst. He chafes at a 
position of comparative obscurity. In the eagerness of his 
mind and the consciousness of his great powers, he cannot 
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endure sitting still, waiting and holding his tongue. He 
eonstantly commits himself in a manner which gives his 
enemies a great advantage over him, simply because he will 
not stop to consider whether he is really justified in saying 
what he does. The assertion or the remark comes naturally 
to him at the time, and he does not hesitate to utter it. He 
bad no ground for saying that Lord Patuerston attached little 
importance to the neutralization of the Black Sea, or for say- 
ing that if we had gone to war with Russia we must have done 
so without allies. He would have seen, if he had allowed him- 
self a little reflection, how petty was the quibble he invented 
about Mr. Opo Russztn and Prince Bismark. But he likes 
saying what at the moment it seems to suit him to say; and 
in the same way he has a pleasure in embracing novelties and 
in looking on every question as open to a new settlement. 
Is is impossible to say what political crotchet, what wild 
whim, what half-evolved theory, he will not take up at five 
minutes’ notice. When the only prominent part to be played 
in the Session was to be played by him, this recklessness and 
this irritable desire to find occupation and amusement in 
novelties were not to any great degree apparent. He had a 
great subject to think of, and a great end to accomplish. But 
now he has a different task. He has merely a general 
superintendence of measures conducted by other men, and a 
general charge of the business of the House. The memory of 
the successes of his first two years may even account for much 
that has been to be regretted in the leadership of the House 
this Session. It must have been very irritating to Mr. GLap- 
stone to think that, after having carried his two great Irish 
Bills triumphantly, he should actuaily see his purpose of having 
a successful third Session defeated by a clique going over 
and over again through platitudes about purchase. His irri- 
tation made him enter on a quarrel from which he could not 
issue with dignity; and thus the tone and temper of the 
House got bad and gradually worse. Six months’ holiday will 
be welcome to most members of the House; but it will be 
more than welcome, it will be a new opportunity, to Mr. 
‘GLapstoxe—an ending of a period which must have been most 
bitter to him, and the possible beginning of a period which, 
after he has had rest and leisure for reflection, may be marked 
by his again acting and speaking in a manner worthy of his 
former fame. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ROYAL WARRANT. 


and to a certain extent, Mr. 
4% must share with Mr. Guapsrone the discredit of an un- 
statesmanlike and unconstitutional act. It is surprising that 
the leader of the Opposition should by his silence approve of 
2 successful attempt to supersede the discretion of Parliament 
by the authority of the Crown. No equally favourable op- 
portunity for a vote of censure has been offered by the present 
Government, and since Mr. Disraxzt’s tacit assent is certainly 
not to be explained by his goodwill to his adversary, it must 
be assumed that he is not prepared to abide by his first 
vigorous protest. Fortunately Mr. M‘Cuttacu Torrens has 
thrown some difficulty in the way of future irregularities of 
the same kind by his speech, and by the discussion which he 
zgommenced. ‘The apologies which were finally extorted from 
three members of the Government fully account for the 
ebvious attempt to allow the subject to drop without explana- 
tion. The Arrorney-GeneraL and Soriciror-GENERAL pro- 
pounded two diametrically opposite theories, and Mr. 
GLapstoNz evaded the suggestion that he should declare to 
win on one or the other by dwelling with characteristic re- 
petition and earnestness on a fanciful excuse of hisown. The 
SoLiciroR-GENERAL seemed not even to understand the nature 
ei the charge which had been brought by Mr. Torrens, and 
in the House of Lords by Lords Romitty and Cairns. It is 
perfectly true that by the letter of the law the Crown exercises 
absolute command over the army, although the spirit of the 
Constitution is in ordinary cases sufficiently guarded by the 
inability of the Sovereign to pay his troops, or to punish, ex- 
eept under statute, the grossest violations of discipline. The 
Act of Cuartes II., on which the relied, 
had, according to Mr. Harcourt, since been repealed. Liventu- 
ally the disputants were compelled to split the difference, 
as it appeared that a portion of the preamble had 
escaped the fate which befel the provisions of the Bill. 
The SouiciTor-GENELAL’s main error consisted in the assump- 
tien that a constitutional proposition must be true in 1871 
beeause the law had not been altered since it was affirmed in 
2661. Mr. Harcourt overstrained the effect of the Revo- 
tation and of the Bill of Rights; but both the event and the 
legislative enactment materially altered the relations between 


Parliament and the Crown; and a much greater change hag 
been imperceptibly produced by the tacit and unconscious 
legislation of two hundred years. The institution of pur- 
chase arose after the Revolution; but the custom itself ang 
the vested interests which it created have long since outgrown 
the prerogative. There was much force in Mr. G. Gregory's 
contention that a license combined with an interest amounted 
to an irrevocable grant; and it certainly never occurred to 
any statesman of the present generation, until Mr. Guapstoyg 
looked about for the means of revenging himself on the Hougg 
of Lords, thata system apparently as stable as the constitution 
of the Bar or the Church existed only at the discretion of the 
Minister. It is diflicult to listen with patience to Mr. Grap. 
stone’s childish vehemence in denouncing an illegal practigg 
which he had tolerated with perfect complacency during his 
whole political and official life. The Royal Warrant was 
directed exclusively against the strictly legal practice of pay- 
ing regulation prices for commissions. From the nature of 
the case the QuEEN could not prohibit a proceeding which she 
had never been suppesed to recognise. The frivolity of the 
pretext would be nearly as irritating if it had been formally 
applicable to the illegality by which Mr. Guapstoyg is 
shocked ; but, as it happens, the Warrant affects non-regula- 
tion prices only by accident, if it touches them at all. The 
officers of the army have now received notice that the per- 
mission to purchase is withdrawn, but that which was never 
permitted is neither more nor less illegal than it was before, 
If Mr. Guapstoxe had spoken earlier in the debate, probably 
some of his opponents would have commented on a quibble 
which scarcely rises to the dignity ofa sophism. 


The Atronney-GENERAL, who is seldom wanting in tact or 
prudence, although on Tuesday he ‘unnecessarily lost hig 
temper in the conflict with Mr. Fawcetr, perceived more 
accurately than his colleagues the only method by which 
even an illusory justification could be devised. The Act of 
1809 had, according to his argument, superseded and trans- 
formed the earlier prerogative of the Crown. If his con- 
tention had been well-founded, the abolition of purchase by 
Mr. Pirr or Mr. Avprxeron through the machinery of a 
Royal Warrant would have been an exercise of prerogative; 
but when, in the administration of the Duke of Port.anp, the 
sale of commissions at prices fixed by the Crown was pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament, a statutory power conferred by 
implication became the foundation of the Royal discretion, 
Mr. GuapstonE had on a former occasion maintained the 
same proposition with reiterated dogmatism; but, feeling himself 
perhaps bewildered between the conflicting opinions of the 
two law officers, he informed the House on Tuesday that he 
had not thought it necessary to put Her Maszsry througha 
course of constitutional instruction. The material question is 
not what were the reasons which he laid before the Query, 
but what was his own conviction at the time when he advised 
the issue of the Royal Warrant. It is perfectly clear that he 
then concurred with the ArrorNey-GENERAL, and that he was 
not conscious of his culpable resort to a dormant and obsolete 
prerogative. The Arrorney-GeneraL deserves the credit of 
preferring a defence which would be valid if only it were 
sound, to an irrelevant excuse; but in relying on the Act of 
1809 he is mistaken; and Mr. Harcourt shares his error. 
If un Act were passed prohibiting the exercise of ecclesias- 
tical patronage except by the Crown, it would not affect 
the prerogative by which bishops and many other clerical 
incuinbents are appointed. The statute would merely avoid 
the extension to the Crown of a disqualification which would 
be imposed on subjects. If Parliament were to forbid the 
creation of dukes and marquises, future earls, viscounts, and 
barons would still derive their rank from an exercise of pre- 
rogative. It was never supposed that a commission bought 
after 1809 was enjoyed by a new and special title. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL gave no answer to Lord Carrns’s sugges- 
tion that the power of the Crown, if it had been statutory, 
would have been attended with a corresponding duty. Itis 
impossible to suppose that Parliament could have given the 
Crown authority to permit the outlay of money on commis- 
sions, and yet have trusted it with the discretion of confis- 
cating sums legally expended. Mr. Guapstone admitted the 
force of Mr. Disraexi’s argument that under the Warraft 
purchase is theoretically not abolished, but suspended ; and if 
the power of the Crown were derived from an Act of Parlia- 
ment, it would be a monstrous anomaly that it should be 
alternately exercised and disused at the pleasure of a Minister. 
Mr. Harcourt, in his spirited and effective speech, committed 
the oversight of urging against prerogative in general the 
objections which only apply to the revival of obsolete powers. 
The prerogative of the Crown is a uscful and necessary 
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element of the Constitution; but if Mr. Harcourt’s con- 
tention were the beneficent pro- 
cess of prorogation on Monday next would be an abuse. 
To recur to an illustration already used for another 
, peers are created and bishops appointed by pre- 
tive; and Mr. Grapstone and his colleagues hold their 
offices by the same authority. Mr. Harcourt’s researches 
mislead him when he endeavours to interpret the existing 
Constitution exclusively by the standards of 1688. It is for 
this purpose a fallacy to speak of a Parliamentary Crown; for 
the authors of the Revolution and the framers of the Act of 
Settlement, with the exception of certain definite limitations, 
only selected the person who was to wear the Crown. without 
defining or changing its constitutional attributes, It is still 
more inaccurate to speak of a Parliamentary army, when Par- 
liament cannot enlist a private, nor promote him to be a 
corporal, nor interfere in the smallest degree with any orders 
which he may give or receive. Parliament furnishes the 
Crown with the means of maintaining an army; and if it 
withheld its aid the result would be, not a Parliamentary army, 
but the absence of any army. The Address from the Com- 
mons which would have satisfied Mr. Hancourt’s scruples 
would have furnished no solution of the constitutional difli- 
culty. On these points Mr. Torrens and Mr. Fawcerr were 
sounder than the highly uncomplimentary apologist of the 
Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE mee as usual, deluded himself into 
the belief that his conduct had been influenced by the argu- 
ments with which he subsequently thought fit to defend it. It 
is impossible to believe that the most impulsive of Ministers 
issued the Royal Warrant under the impression that it was 
his duty to apply a remedy, which at the Mansion House 
and in the House of Commons he described as legal, to a 
practice which in the same places he held up to odium as 
illegal. The payment of over-regulation prices is not more 
illegal after the division in the House of Lords than it was 
six years or six months before; and even Mr. GLapsToNE 
thought it necessary to discover a distinction, as indeed dis- 
tinctions may always be discovered. A Royal Commission 
had, he said, lately reported that over-regulation prices were 
habitually paid; and a virtuous Minister shrank from en- 
during the official disclosure of transactions which had during 
his life been perfectly notorious to himself and to the rest of 
the world. Sir G. Grey and his colleagues on the Commission 
not only recorded the illegal practice, but expressed their 
opinion that it was inseparably connected with the regulation 
prices which were indisputably legal. The inevitable and 
necessary consequence of a lawful proceeding is not in a 
moral sense absolutely unpardonable. When Mr. CarpweLt, 
who is less excitable than the Prime Muinister, moved the 
first reading of the Army Bill, he gave utterance to 
none of the horror which has driven Mr. GLapstone out of 
the bounds of the Constitution. ‘The Secretary for War 
proposed to abolish purchase, not as a sin which was likely to 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven, but because it was 
justly thought expedient to give the Government a more 
absolute control over military promotion. The irregularity of 
non-regulation prices would scarcely have been mentioned if 
ithad not been necessary to apply to Parliament for the means 
of repaying to officers the sums which they had, with the con- 
nivance of the authorities, paid for their commissions. It 
would have been, according to Mr. GLapsTonE, impossible to 
ask the House of Commons to pass a vote to remunerate per- 
sons who had broken the law, although it was happily easy to 
present a Bill to Parliament for exactly the same purpose. 
Mr. Torrens has done good service to the cause of the Consti- 
tution; and Mr. Fawcett deserves the highest praise for his 
eloquent protest against factious obliquity. With the excep- 
tion of the most abject of Mr. Giapstone’s satellites, his sup- 
porters have, since the matter has been more fully discussed, 
almost ceased to apologize for his indefensible violence. 


M. THIERS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


ge time has come when the Assembly must make up its 
mind what are for the future to be its relations to M. 
Tuiers. He has been and still is the one possible man for 
the exceptional state of things that exists at present. But 
the Assembly is beginning to feel, and he, too, is said to 
feel also, that it might be as well if he and the Assembly, 
While his exceptional position was fully recognised, under- 
stood a little more clearly how they stand to each other. 
At present the Assembly is in theory omnipotent. M. 
Tuers has no right of veto. But then practically he 


has a right of the strongest kind, and one that operates 
most effectually. This right is, as the French express 
it, the droit de s’en aller—the right to walk out of the 
Assembly and leave it all alone in the cold. Rather 
than that an old man of seventy-three should exercise this 
terrible privilege, and simply make his bow and go off into 
retirement, the Assembly is ready to consent to almost 
everything. When M. Tuiers announces that he must 
have the Assembly vote in a certain way or he shall think 
that he no longer possesses its confidence, it is instantly 
submissive. The terrible droit de s’en aller thoroughly 
frightens it. Among seven hundred members only one 
member of the Assembly is understood to possess some good 
sense and experience, and if this queen-bee spread its wings, 
what would become of the hive? But even a Captain of Men, 
as Mr. CaRLyLE would term him, cannot be always asking for 
votes of confidence. He must allow his submissive Assembly 
to have something of its own way. And the ideas of 
M. Tuters are by no means the ideas of the Assembly. In 
the language of French historical grandiloquence, M. TuieRs is 
said to be far too deeply attached to the Constitution of the 
Year VIII. This is the Constitution under which the First 
NaPoLeon was made First Consul, and those who will take 
the trouble to refer to the account which M. Tuiers has given 
of this Constitution in his History will find that he justifies 
the opposition which Napoteon successfully offered to all 
limitations on his power under it, on the ground that the 
country was passing through a time of danger, that NaPoLEon 
was the only man who could save it, and that therefore it 
was necessary he should have a highly centralized system of 
Government to help him in his schemes for his country’s good. 
M. Turers also pronounces it to have been an admirable 
arrangement that the First Consul should have two sub- 
ordinate Consuls, one occupied in arranging the depart- 
ment of Justice and the other that of Finance, so as to 
help him in all his plans. M. Turers is far too wise 
a man to wish to play at being a sham Napo.ron; but 
he also feels that he is the one man who can save 
the country, and he very much likes to keep a centralized 
system of government, and to have submissive subordinates. 
The Assembly differs from him, and on three especial points 
there is between them a notable divergence of opinion. M. 
TueRs wishes to rule the departments through Prefects, he is 
opposed to the abolition of the National Guard, and he longs 
to try a grand system of Protectionist finance. The majority 
of the Assembly holds the precisely opposite view on all these 
heads of current politics. What the Assembly wishes to dis- 
cover is some way of discussing such subjects freely and 
settling them after its own fashion, without M. Tuiers con- 
stantly frightening them with his awful droit de s’en aller. 


The device for effecting this object which is to be discussed 
by the Assembly in the next few days proceeds from the 
Republican party, forming the Left and Left Centre of 
the Assembly. ‘Their proposal is to make M. Turers Presi- 
dent of the Republic for three years. What they more par- 
ticularly would gain by this is, that the Republic would 
in this way be for three years the recognised Government 
of France, and as M. Tiers would thus identify himself 
with the Republic, they would win over all his authority 
and influence to their side. What the Assembly would gain 
would be that M. Turers would have a permanent position, 
while any Ministry he might select would have a temporary 
position. Ifthe majority of the Assembly differed from him, 
it would be no longer open to him to say that he would go away 
and leave them to darkness and themselves. They would 
simply defeat his Ministry, and he would have, like a consti- 
tutional king, to choose other Ministers. But no section of the 
Assembly is prepared to run the risk of creating in the Presi- 
dent of the Republic another Louis Napo.gon, with a power 
first co-ordinate with, and then superior to, that of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. The Left propose that there shall be 
a check on M. Turers. The Assembly is-to retain the right 
to dissolve itself, and if it dissolves itself, the powers of 
M. Tuiers are instantly to terminate on the meeting of 
anew Assembly. ‘The hight do not approve of this scheme 
at all. They are monarchists, and they dislike the notion 
of giving the Republic such a novel and formal recogni- 
tion as would be implied in appointing a President of the 
Republic for three years. They have therefore brought for- 
ward a counter proposition to the effect that things shall go 
on as they are for the present, but with a renewed expression 
of confidence in M. Tuters. ‘This is evidently a mere expe- 
dient to gain time, for it can only mean that it is better to bear 
the evils at present existing than to bestow a new recognition 
on the Republic. But M. Tuzers is understood to wish to be 
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President of the Republic, and there is always the dreadful 
risk of his walking away if he is not humoured. A compro- 
mise is the natural solution of the difficulty ; and it is rumoured 
that the Right, rather than run this risk, will consent to his being 
named President of the Republic, but for one year only instead 
of three. This compromise may do for the moment, but it is 
evident that it is at once an adjournment of the struggle and a 
confession that the majority of the Assembly is not so strong 
as was thought. Monarchists who consent to create a Presi- 
dent of a Republic even for a year so far confess themselves 
virtually defeated. 


A Republic, if it can but be a Republic of a moderate and 
orderly type, and if it can find enough Republicans to sup- 
port it, would certainly seem the best Government for France 
under present circumstances, as it is the Government least 
likely to lead to a civil war, and most likely to develop in 
Frenchmen the political qualities in which they are wanting. 
It is not surprising, but it certainly is very instructive, to hear 
that the Duke of Avmate is inclined to throw in his lot with 
a Republic, while the rest of the Orteans family will hear of 
nothing but a Constitutional Monarchy. It would therefore 


seem desirable that the proposal of the Left should be adopted, | 


either in the form in which it is made, or even with such a 


limitation of the duration of the President’s tenure of office as the | 


Right seem disposed to advocate. But it is deserving of serious 
attention that some of the most Liberal politicians in France 
are decidedly opposed to the proposal of the Left; and this 
opposition proceeds from the conviction that the success of 
the proposal would foster some of the worst political tendencies 
which the French ordinarily display. It is argued that, in the 
first place, this wish to exalt M. Tuters is only a new form of 
the eternal wish to have personal government. What the 
French like is to have a man to criticize, to admire, to plot 
for or against. They are impatient of the tedium of government 
by an Assembly. They hate dreary talking and fruitless 
voting. Gossip about an Assembly is very dull work; but 
gossip is very pleasant and very easy when it turns on one 
particular man having caught a cold that is certain to fly to 
his lungs, or having been seen arm-in-arm with a favourite 
and ambitious general. The only way, it is said, by which this 
evil and petty habit can be cured is to force the French 
political world to think of an Assembly, and to follow its de- 
bates and watch its proceedings by providing that there shall be 
no President, or King, or Emperor to think of at the same time. 
This is not a very high view for a patriotic Frenchman to 
take of his countrymen; but when we find such a man 
as M. Joun Lemoine taking it, we may be sure that it 
deserves to be attentively considered. It must also be re- 
membered that Liberal Frenchmen are for the most part 
opposed to M. Turers on those points as to which a difference 
has arisen between him and the Assembly. They are 
for a mitigation of the extreme centralization to which 
he clings. They think the National Guard a sham and a 
nuisance. They have read and thought and observed too 
much to believe in Protection, and they do not feel certain 
but what M. Turers might have more rather than less 
power of forcing his opinions on the Assembly if it were 
quite certain that, although the Assembly made up its mind 
to quarrel with him, he would still remain President of the 
Republic. But this is not all. They point out thatif, as is 
proposed, the Assembly had the power of dissolving itself, it 
would be forced to use this power. The Assembly is not 
popular in France, and is held to have been elected under 
very exceptional circumstances, and not to express the 
national will. A movement would be set on foot to 
bring about the dissolution of the Assembly, and members 
would be told that, unless they voted for a dissolution, they 
would have no chance of being re-elected. ‘There would 
therefore very soon be a new election, and a new Assembly 
would have to decide whether M. Turers should remain in 
office. But M. Turers would be in office while the elections 
were being held, and the Head of the State would be strongly 
tempted to use that influence over the elections which in 
France the Head of the State exercises so easily and so habitu- 
ally. A President controlling elections on the result of which 
is to depend the question whether he is to be Presi- 
dent any longer, is virtually a return to the Napole- 
onic plébiscites. Those who argue in this way always affect 
to speak as if M. Tu1ers would be incapable of controlling the 
elections in his favour, but they say that his friends would be 
sure to work the elections for him, and so the same bad 
results would be produced. It is possible that their appre- 
hensions may be exaggerated; but what they say has quite 
enough force in it to cause a reasonable doubt as to the 
wisdom of the policy to which the Left incline, and to 


inspire a fear lest, in their anxiety to snatch a momen 
victory, they may be undermining the principles on the 
triumph of which their real success must ultimately depend, 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 


_PVHE English Government still adheres to the policy which 
it has steadily pursued for sixty years, of using its utmost 
| exertions to suppress the slave trade in all parts of the world. 

A correspondence has lately been published between the 
| Admiralty and the naval officers on the Australian station, 
with respect to some questionable transactions in the importa- 
| tion of South Sea Islanders to Queensland and to the Feejee 
| Islands. Coolie immigration, as it is called, or the supply of 
| hired labourers to colonies, is always liable to abuse. It ig 

necessary to employ agents who are practically paid in pro- 
| portion to the number of immigrants which they procure; and 
| the class of traders who are willing to be employed in such a 
| branch of industry is not extraordinarily scrupulous. It is 
| also difficult to ascertain the truth from uncivilized foreigners 
through the intervention of interpreters who can seldom be 
trusted. A coolie who has deliberately engaged himself natu- 
rally asserts, when he has changed his mind or spent an 
| advance of wages, that he was fraudulently kidnapped; and 
| the probability of the statement has a certain weight in 
the balance against the counter assertions of the agent or the 
master of the vessel. The Government and Legislature 
of Queensland have enacted stringent regulations for the con- 
trol of immigration ; and they express some natural irrita- 
tion at the distrust of their good faith which is implied in 
some part of the correspondence. It is certain that in the 
colony slavery is strictly prohibited; and therefore, even if 
there are irregular practices in the enlistment of labourers, the 
description of the traffic as a revival of the slave trade is a 
figurative exaggeration. Fraud or violence used in procuring 
labour which is itself ultimately free cannot convert even a 
lawless transaction into a trade in slaves. It is more difficult 
to deal with the supply of labourers to Feejee, which belongs 
neither to England nor to any civilized Power. <A dozen 
years ago the Duke of Newcasrie, then Colonial Secretary, 
failed to persuade his colleagues to assume for the Crown the 
sovereignty of the islands; and consequently they are occu- 
pied not only by their indigenous inhabitants, but by a mixed 
population of runaway sailors, ambiguous traders, and mis- 
cellaneous adventurers. The English, French, and American 
Consuls exercise the only legitimate or respectable authority to 
be found in the country; and it is difficult to secure the per- 
formance of contracts which may have been concluded with 
immigrant labourers. A suspicious vessel, seized by a cruiser 
on the station, was lately jliberated by the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales; and any similar prosecution is likely to 
fail through the impossibility of showing that the labourers 
are to be held in Feejee or elsewhere as slaves. To make the 
vigilance of naval officers available, it might perhaps be ex- 
pedient to legislate specially for the protection of imported 
labourers. 


Another document which has recently been issued refers 
to a simple and undisguised slave trade. A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, after due inquiry into the trade on the 
East Coast of Africa, has reported that, with the exception of 
the Portuguese trade with Madagascar, the traflic exists only 
between the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzipar and the 
Arabian and Persian ports. A few slaves are still sent 
from Zanzibar into the Turkish dominions, and there have 
been importations into the civilized port of Suez. On 
the occasion of a division of territory between the Sultan 
of Muscat and the Sultan of Zanzipar the English Govern- 
ment entered into a treaty with the African ruler, by 
which he undertook to abstain from the foreign slave trade 
on condition of being allowed to supply the wants of his own 
subjects. The consequence is that large gangs of negroes 
are shipped from the mainland to the island, which also 
bears the name of Zanzibar, and that they are there sold in 
the open market or to dealers, to be sent across the narrow 
sea into Asia. English officers acquainted with those regions 
calculate that 4,000 slaves at the utmost would supply the 
domestic demand in the island; so that, of 20,000 who are 
annually exported from the continent, at least three-fourths 
are destined for foreign markets. The English cruisers on the 
coast capture about six per cent. of the cargoes, and probably 
great numbers of negroes are massacred in anticipation oi 
seizure. ‘The trade is sufficiently profitable to induce the 
Arab dealers to defy the risk of capture, and the SuLTan hin- 
self derives a portion of his revenue from a Customs duty on 
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the slaves who are exported. It is of course useless to ex- 

that feelings of humanity can even be made intelligible 
to the local Government or to the traders, especially as the 
unfortunate negroes are heathens in the hands of true believers. 
The number of slaves represents but imperfectly the amount 
of suffering which is caused by the trade. The negroes are 
principally procured from the neighbourhood of Lake Nyanza, 
by bands of Arabs who stir up wars among the different 
tribes, and receive in captives the price of their powerful aid 
to the party which they think fit to favour. The slaves are 
then marched down to the coast with so much cruelty and 
neglect that it is said that more than half die on the road, in 
addition to others who are mercilessly killed if they attempt 
to escape. From the southern ports of Zanzibar they are 
brought by sea to the districts opposite the island under 
permits which, by virtue of the treaty, exclude the inter- 
ference of the English cruisers. Sometimes the traders run 
their cargoes direct to foreign ports, under colour of a coasting 
voyage. 

The Committee in their Report recommend that the 
diplomatic staff at Zanzibar should be strengthened at the 
joint expense of the Imperial and Indian Governments. 
The Foreign Office, in consultation with the India Office, 
had anticipated the proposal, but the Treasury had refused to 
allow the necessary increase of expenditure. It is suggested 
that the Political Resident should endeavour to negotiate a 
new treaty with the Sutra, by which the internal trade in 
slaves will be prohibited; and that the Sutran should re- 
ceive some compensation for his possible loss of revenue. 
It is highly probable that the labour of the negroes now in 
Zanzibar might be more profitable than the price for which 
they will be sold; but it cannot be expected that the Arab 
traders, who form a powerful class of the population, should 
willingly relinquish their gains. It may be hoped that some 
useful result will follow from the inquiry; and it cannot be 
doubted that Lord GranviLtE, the Duke of ArcyLL, and the 
naval authorities will cordially promote the policy which they 
inherit from some of the most eminent of their predecessors. 
It is remarkable that there seems to have been no difference 
of opinion among the members of the Committee as to the ex- 
pediency or duty of suppressing the slave trade. A majority 
rejected various amendments for increasing the naval force on 
the station; but it will be the duty of the Government, if it 
adopts the decision of the Committee, to employ any force that 
may be required to effect the object. The work to be done 
requires no itonclads or improved artillery, and there will be 
no difficulty in finding zealous and active officers eager to 
acquire distinction even in a disagreeable service. 

It would not be worth while to abandon the policy of sup- 
pression at a time when it has to a great extent cither been 
crowned with success or been rendered unnecessary. Asdong 
as the trade was carried on by civilized Powers or their 
dependencies, it was always a question whether the ill-will 
caused by the maintenance of the African squadron was not a 
graver evil than the trade which maintained itself in spite of 
interference. Occasionally there were collisions with Govern- 
ments which were free from all suspicicn of encouraging the 
slave trade; and the United States more especially regarded 
the English cruisers with undisguised jealousy. The trade 
to Brazil and to Cuba is now at an end, for the suflicient 
reason that there is no longer a market for slaves in either 
country. The Portuguese colonists in Africa are the only 
Europeans who habitually prosecute the slave trade. There 
isno reason to regard with anxiety the diplomatic difficul- 
ties which may disturb the relations of England or of India 
with Zanzibar. If the interests of the Suitan and his 
subjects require consideration, there can be no doubt that 
their prosperity as well as their virtue would benefit by the 
discontinuance of the barbarous traffic with the interior of 
Africa. 'The witnesses who were examined before the Select 
Committee stated that the Suttan’s territory resembles some 
of the best parts of India, with the advantage of a healthier 
climate. ‘There is coal and iron, and the soil is well adapted 
for the growth of cotton, nor will the natural wealth of the 
- Country be developed as long as commercial enterprise is con- 
centrated in the business of kidnapping. In former times 
foreigners habitually believed that the anti-slavery policy of 
England was a hypocritical device for the ruin of commercial 
competitors, and it is perhaps not yet understood that succes- 
sive English Governments acted in exclusive obedience to 
the philanthropic convictions of the people. It matters com- 
paratively little whether the Zanzibar Arabs appreciate the 
disinterested motives of conduct which they would respect 
the more if it were the avowed result of national selfishness. 


‘The commerce of the East Coast of Africa may possibly here- 


after afford some return for the cost of the slave trade 
squadron, but the calculation will not affect the proceedings 
of the Government. 


VOTING THE SUPFLIES. 


have been accustomed to believe that the voting of 
supplies for the service of the year was one of the most 
jealously guarded privileges, as it is undoubtedly one of the 
most important duties, of the House of Commons. It is an 
unfortunate coincidence that the servile acquiescence of that 
Assembly in the issue of a Royal Warrant as a substitute for 
legislation should have been immediately followed by the 
practical surrender of the right of checking the Estimates and 
regulating the expenditure of the country. It is true that the 
House went through the form of sitting in Committee, with 
the mace under the table, and passing the votes one by one as 
they were read over by the Chairman, with a little languid 
conversation thrown in at intervals, just for the look of 
the thing. But as far as any real examination or revi- 
sion of the Estimates was concerned, the,House might as 
well have signed a blank cheque and handed it over to 
the Government without more ado. By taking votes on ac- 
count in the early part of the Session, and deferring the 
Estimates till the fag end of it, the Government has in 
effect deprived the House of Commons of one of its most 
valuable constitutional privileges. We do not mean to say 
that this was the deliberate intention of the Ministry; but the 
result remains the same whatever the motive of the proceed- 
ing. Mr. Guapstone has shown in two instances how easily 
an audacious Minister can renounce or reduce to an empty 
form the co-operation of Parliament. The command of a 
majority in the House of Commons, which can for the moment 
be coerced or cajoled, is at best an equivocal security for the 
maintenance of public rights, and it is not impossible that it 
might be dispensed with. A Royal Warrant might be issued 
in the recess, though, if Parliament is not to be consulted on 
the subject, it would matter little whether it was issued in the 
Session or out of it. As for the Estimates, they have only to 
be postponed till the House of Commons has undergone the 
usual and inevitable thinning which takes place in August. 
There is then nothing to be feared from the jaded remnant 
of the Opposition, which can only make a faint and futile show 
of resistance in the face of a mechanical majority under the 
orders of the Ministerial Whip. On Saturday last some six 
millions of money were voted in an almost empty House, 
between sleep and wake, by a body of members who at the 
beginning numbered just enough to make a quorum and start 
the sitting, and who quickly dropped off one by one till during 
the last hour or two there were barely a dozen present, including 


| the occupants of the Treasury Bench. So avowedly was the 


whole affair a farce, that, in regard to at least one class of 
votes, the Minister who was responsible for them, and who 
alone could give information concerning them, did not take 
the trouble to attend. The same ceremony was repeated in 
the small hours of Tuesday morning. The attendance was 
then somewhat more respectable in numbers—about a hundred 
at first, and some twenty or thirty towards the close—but for 
all practical purposes the little handful of Saturday afternoon 
would have answered quite as well. The Government had a 
subterranean contingent within call, who turned up whenever 
the bells rang for a division, and wheeled to the right or the 
left just as Mr. Gyn gave the word of command. If the whole 
of the Estimates had been simply taken as read, like Reports 
at the meetings of Joint-Stock Companies, and voted en bloc, 
time would have been saved, and otherwise the result would 
have been the same; that is to say, the votes would have 
been passed precisely as the Government presented them, 
without investigation, and without the alteration of a single 
figure or the curtailment of a single item. Possibly the 
Estimates were framed with such consummate judgment, 
with such a wise liberality on the one hand, and so 
judicious and careful an economy on the other, that if 
they had been discussed in May instead of in the middle of 
August they would have been equally accepted as satisfactory 
and incapable of amendment. We have no intention of 
criticizing in detail the votes which the House of Commons 
has passed on trust. All we contend is that it is physically 
impossible that the Estimates can be submitted to a genuine 
and searching scrutiny under such circumstances as those of 
last Saturday and Monday. 

It has been explained that Mr. Guapstone abolished pur- 
chase at a stroke without troubling the House of Commons to 
advise him on the subject, because he was afraid to curtail 
the time at the disposal of the House for the consideration 
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iod of the Session when it was impossible to examine them 
is justified on the same ground. It is obviousthat a Minister 
who is anxious that his Estimates should not be scanned too 
closely has only to interpose a crude, cumbrous, incoherent 
measure in the middle of the Session, and refuse to take any 
other business until it has been disposed of. The Govern- 
ment must be held accountable for having deprived the House 
of Commons of an opportunity of discharging a grave constitu- 
tional function. It is the more incumbent on the House 
to perform this duty carefully and efficiently, since it claims 
it as an exclusive privilege which it will allow no one to 
share; and if it is itself negligent in this respect, there is 
no other body to repair the deficiency. The postponement 
of the Estimates to so late a date this year is happily 
exceptional; but even in ordinary years it cannot be said 
that the national expenditure is adequately investigated and 
controlled. Weare not surprised that Mr. J. B. Suitn has 
given notice of a motion for an inquiry into the subject next 
Session. The question how a large over-worked Assembly 
like the House of Commons can best discharge this function 
is as difficult as it is important. It is easy to point out the 
defects of the present system, but it is not so easy to show 
how they can be conveniently remedied. In former days 
the whole attention of the Commons was concentrated on the 
effort to keep down the Estimates, and to prevent the nation 
from being saddled with excessive burdens. It is a rule of 
the House that no vote of money shall be proposed except 
by a responsible Minister. The powers of the House are 
thus limited to a reduction of the Estimates set before 
it. It can cut down, but it cannot increase a vote, nor 
can it engraft a new one on the Ministerial proposals. 
Extravagance, however, is not the only evil against which it 
is necessary to guard. A pinching and parsimonious economy, 
as the fate of the Megara would seem to prove, may be much 
more mischievous. A reduction of naval stores to such an 
extent that, according to the trustworthy information quoted 
by Mr. Corry, “the system must shortly render the dock- 
“yards unable to meet the demands which a heavy gale might 
“ create in the Channel fleet alone,” represents a practical 
danger as well as a financial blunder. Equally reckless re- 
ductions in army stores have had to be supplied by increased 
Estimates in the present year. Under the pressure of the 
kind of public opinion which the Government, with the aid 


best to cultivate, it is not improbable that the tendency to 
starve the services may increase. It is not desirable that 
private members should be encouraged to move grants of 
public rage which, if the practice were permitted, would 
inevitably take the shape of more or less disguised subsidies 
to their own constituents. It is a reasonable and wholesome 
rule that all votes should be proposed on the responsibility 
of the Government, but it would not be amiss to consider 
whether some check cannot be provided against undue parsi- 
mony as well as against extravagance. 


In regard to the period of the Session at which the Esti- 
mates are brought forward, there is the obvious difficulty 
which Mr. Giapstone has pointed out, that if they are taken 
early in the Session they stand in the way of legislation, 
which requires to be pushed on in order to be sent up in 
good time to the House of Lords. On the other hand, if 
the Estimates are deferred till the end of the Session, the 
House of Commons is practically incapacitated from examin- 
ing them thoroughly. A reasonable medium, however, 
might be found between these extremes. In preparing the 
legislative programme of the year the Government should 
take care to leave a fair margin for the Estimates; and after 
May one day in the week, or at least in the fortnight, might be 
assigned as a matter of course to Supply. The proposal to 
refer the consideration of the Estimates in detail to Select 
Committees is open to the objection that the interven- 
tion of Committees would be apt to diminish the direct 
responsibility of the Government to the House at large 
and to the public, and that the Ministry would usually be 
able to command a safe majority in each Committee. It 
could not be seriously proposed that the House should dele- 
gate its authority absolutely to the Committees, and if the 
discussions in the Committee-rooms were to be renewed 
in the House, the only result would’ be a waste of time. 
The manner in which the Estimates are presented to the 
House of Commons is a remarkable illustration of the 
curiously unbusiness-like habits of a great commercial nation. 
The printed papers are a bewildering maze of unexplained 
figures, so arranged that one has often to refer to several dif- 


ferent pages, sometimes to a different volume, in order to. 


ascertain the aggregate cost of a particular establishment or 
piece of work. This is, we believe, the only civilized coun 
where a Minister is allowed to reserve for oral delivery the 
most important part of his explanations—the key, in short, to 
his numerical puzzle. The Minister gains the opportunity of 
an oratorical display, and perhaps of a theatrical surprise, 
but a night is wasted; for no serious attempt is madg 
to criticize his speech until it has been read in the 
newspapers. No Minister has a right to throw down a magg 
of unintelligible figures before the House. If explanations 
are necessary, they should be printed with the Estimates. The 
usual practice in France, in the United States, and elsewhere, 
is for the Minister at the head of each department to prepare 
an annual Report, which is not only useful for the purpose of 
immediate criticism, but is a valuable historical document. It 
is difficult to understand why the Secretary for War and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty should not follow the example of 
similar officers in other countries, and, indeed, of their own 
colleagues, the President of the Poor Law Board and the 
Vice-President of the Council, and produce each year a full 
report of their proceedings, The Civil Service Estimates, from 
their miscellaneous character, are, if possible, even more con. 
fused and intricate than those for the army and navy. Atten- 
tion has been called to the obscure jumble of 
relating to the cost of Law Courts and kindred esta- 
blishments, and a promise has been given that next year 
an attempt will be made to simplify the accounts. If the 
object were to deter inquisitive persons from pursuing their 
researches among the tangled thickets and dense jungles of 
official figures, the Estimates could not be more skilfully 
framed to accomplish this object than they are at present. 
Before the House of Commons can revise the Estimates, it 
must understand them, and for this purpose it is essential 
that they should be submitted in a plain, perspicuous manner, 
As it is, they are a series of bewildering and exasperating 
conundrums to the great body of private members, who 
have the right to ask any questions they please, but are 
obliged to accept any kind of answer the Minister or his 
deputy chooses to give them. The officials of the Treasury 
Bench and the ex-officials of the Opposition alone possess 
the key of the mystery, and it is not perhaps surpris- 
ing that gentlemen who hope to be again in office are 
not always anxious to expose the artifices to which 
they may themselves be driven to resort. In such matters 
there is apt to be a freemasonry between the two front 
benches which is not favourable to the elucidation of dark 
figures and cooked accounts. It is not desirable that the 
House of Commons should interfere too minutely with the 
details of administration; but the ccntrol of that body over 
the expenditure of the public services should be real, not illu- 
sory, and it cannot be real unless the Estimates are presented 
in a more intelligible form, and unless more time is allowed 
for their consideration. 


THE VERSAILLES TRIALS, 


A PORTION of the French press seems inclined to resent 
the style of defence which the leaders of the Commune are 
striving to set up. A contrast is drawn between their attitude 
and that of Orsint, who boldly avowed his act, and strove to 
prove that on his principles it was not only justifiable, but 
meritorious. It is certainly true that the Communists at 
Versailles do not glory in the Commune. They do not main- 
tain that they were doing right; what they seek to show is that 
they were not doing very wrong. They for the most part 
shirk the notion of corporate responsibility. The Commune, 
they own, did this, and the Commune did that, but they did 
not do what the Commune did. Not one single Communist, 
so far as the evidence goes at present, looks upon the Com- 
mune as the exponent of any special principles of a great and 
noble kind. All say that they took part in the insurrection 
through a sort of pardonable mistake. They considered that 
Paris had a right to exist as a separate community; but they 
were only led to assert this right because guns were being 
taken from the National Guard to which they belonged, and 
because they received orders which in some capacity or 
other they were bound to obey, or accepted posts to which 
they were duly elected. It is possible that the real heroes 
of the Commune were all killed, and that it is only those 
whom Communists would term sham-Communists that have 
fallen into the hands of the Government. But certainly 
none of them have displayed the spirit of martyrs ready to 
die for a great cause. But when this is once allowed, the 
character of the defence set up seems perfectly natural. The 
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Government does not charge them merely with being Com- 
munists and insurgents, but with being Communists and in- 
who committed special acts of atrocity; and more 

icularly with assassination and arson. It seems to be gene- 
understood that the Government will not take the life 

of any one who — bore a part in the insurrection, or held 
to Communist principles; and this resolution seems to us both 
‘yst and wise. In a country so given to revolutions as 
France, it would be dangerous and unfair to put men to 
death for having merely taken part in an unsuccessful insur- 
rection. One of the technical offences with which all the 
leading prisoners are charged is that of having intruded 
themselves, without the authority of the law, into public 
offices. This is undoubtedly a violation of an article of the 
Code, and is punishable by law. But what public man in 
is article? Did not M. Juxes 
Favre and M. Juxes Simon illegally intrude themselves 


nto public offices so recently as September of last year? 


The coup d'état of 1851 is now spoken of in almost every 
French paper as a great crime; but it was very 
successful, and excellent citizens for nearly twenty years 
bowed down before, and greatly admired, its author. 
Those who now call out for a general execution of 
all the Communist leaders may any day be engaged in 
planning a monarchical rising before the time is ripe for it, 
or in resisting it too late. No one contests that the Govern- 


‘ment which happens to be successful may properly shoot 


its enemies at the moment of struggle who try to thwart its 
success, and may, after the struggle is over, keep itself safe 
by imprisoning or exiling as many of those opposed to it as 
its security demands. This is the rule in all revolutionary 


‘countries; but the unhappy experience of the Spanish Re- 


publics shows that the indiscriminate slaughter of the defeated 
party in a civil war merely demoralizes the whole country 
without preventing future revolutions. It may seem almost 
unnecessary to dwell on this, but there is evidently a disposi- 
tion in some quarters in France, and perhaps out of France, 


to look on the Communists, under which name all who took 


part in the Paris insurrection are included, as an exceptional 
set of people, men of a low class, vulgar wretches who ought 
not to be treated as the gentlemen who ordinarily get up re- 


~ yolutions ought to be treated. Perhaps there is no leading 


country in which the doctrines of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity have made less progress than in France. 

The Government of Versailles, however, is, much to its 
credit, perfectly fair in its treatment of the Communist pri- 
soners; it draws a strong distinction between the case of those 
accused of exceptional crimes and the case of those accused 
merely of being in some way mixed up with the Government 
of the Commune, and it allows the accused the utmost latitude 
of defence. The trial is conducted with great courtesy and 
patience by the President of the Court-Martial, and every 
opportunity is given, both to the prosecution and defence, to 
offer as much of what seems to English readers to be per- 
fectly irrelevant evidence as they like. The case for the pro- 
secution seems, as a general rule, to break down. The special 
acts alleged to have been committed by the prisoners are not 
brought home to them. But both the prosecution and the 
defence seem to agree that the true end of the trial is to have 
a right impression of the character of the man tried, and to 
judge him by that impression. There are two principles of the 
French law of evidence which are astonishing to readers trained 
in the system of our Courts. The first is, that any rumour 
about anybody is evidence for or against him ; and the second 
is, that any one’s moral judgment about any one is evidence for 
or against him. One of the most crushing pieces of evidence 
against Ferr£ was supposed to be an order, written and signed 
by him, directing that the Ministry of Finance should be 
set on fire. Ferré pointblank denied that a word of this 
order was in his handwriting. But the Government had 
documents in its possession which were owned by Ferri to be 
in his handwriting. An expert was therefore called in, who 
gravely deposed that the writing of the order was Ferri’s 
writing, for two reasons—first, because the letter “r” was 
made in a peculiar and recognisable manner, and, secondly, 
because the handwriting of the order was in harmony with 
Ferré’s moral and intellectual character. No wonder that 
Ferrf, in his astonishment at this, asked him how on earth he 
came to know so much about the moral and intellectual 
character of a person who was a total stranger to him. Apart 
from this order, there was nothing substantial to connect Frrré 
with the burning of Paris; and when the history of the murder 
of the Archbishop and the other hostages on the 24th of May 
Was investigated, although the time of the Court was freely 
taken up with copious accounts of the last moments of the 


Archbishop, yet there was nothing adduced to show that Ferré 
had anything to do with the murder. But it was, as it appears 
to us, proved that he was present at La Roquette on the 
27th of May, when an attack was made on a body of 
gendarmes and other prisoners, who fortunately defended them- 
selves so well that a large portion of them were ultimately 
released by the Versailles troops. Frrrf, having and exer- 
cising high authority among the insurgents, and being on 
the spot, may, it would seem, be properly held responsible for 
what took place at La Roquette, and no one can say that, if he 
was executed after being found guilty, his fate would be a re- 
proach to the Versailles Government. ssi alone of the pri- 
soners has shown boldness, and had the courage of his opinions. 
The two special charges against him were, that he had used 
explosive bullets and petroleum shells against the Versailles 
troops, and that he had been a party to the decree of the 
Commune of the 17th of May, ordering that hostages should 
be shot in retaliation, for the severities of the Versailles 
Government. As to the first charge, he replied that the ex- 
plosive bullets and petroleum shells which he used were none 
of his making, but were in store, and had been prepared for 
use against the Prussians—a shifting of the blame which must 
have been most annoying to the Government. As to the 
second, he stated that he personally had not sanctioned the 
decree as to the hostages; but that, even if he was to be 
held responsible for all the acts of the body to which he be- 
longed, this decree was a pure act of retaliation. The 
President protested against such a doctrine; but it 
is not necessary to examine into its validity, because the 
murder of the Archbishop and those who died with him 
was not an act coming within the scope of any defence 
that could be urged for the decree of the Commune, and the 
important thing to discover was, who committed this murder 
after all pretence of the murdered men being hostages was 
at an end. No clue to this has been’ obtained by anything 
elicited at the trial hitherto, and Asst certainly was not guilty, 
for he had been some days before made a prisoner. — 


On a wholly different footing from Ferré and Asst stood 
such prisoners as BiLLioray, JourpE, and the well-known 
painter Courser. Butuioray seems to have been a poor 
cowardly creature, and the Government prosecutor openly 
taunted him with not having had the courage to fight on the 
barricades. From a legal point of view this would have been 
adding to his other crimes that of wantonly killing as many 
of the soldiers serving under the lawful Government as he 
could hit. But in France it is the general impression as 
to a prisoner that is everything. The case of the Govern- 
ment against BitLioray was, briefly, that he was a sneak ; 
and the case for Bmuioray was that anyhow he had 
been more useful and had been animated with more proper 
sentiments than could have been expected. He called General 
Cuanzy as a witness, and General Cuanxzy deposed that 
Biixioray had assisted in his escape, and had spoken to him 
of the murder of the two Generals on March 18 as an assassi- 
nation. Both the accusation and the defence are out of what 
we in England consider the region of law. The prosecutor 
accuses the prisoner of not fighting bravely against the 
Government, to which the prisoner replies that when a mur- 
der was once spoken of in his presence he called it a murder. 
But, as indications of character, both facts may be important, 
and as the amount of punishment the prisoner will receive 
may probably depend on the general impression he has pro- 
duced, both facts were in a manner relevant. JourDE was 
the great financier of the Commune, and had to find, and did 
find, 600,000 francs a day for its wants. Altogether he 
got and spent a million and a half sterling, and nearly 
half of this he got by requisitioning the Bank of 
France. His defence was that what he did was in the in- 
terest of every one; for if he had not supplied the Com- 
mune regularly with money, Paris would have been given 
over to pillage; and his principal witness was the acting 
manager of the Bank of France, who certainly seemed to 
think that Jourpe had done his best under the circumstances. 
But the real accusation against JourDE was not that he had 
supplied the insurrectionary Government with 600,000 francs 
a day, but that he himself had pocketed or made away with 
a large portion of the funds under his control. This was a 
serious imputation on his character, and he cleared himself 
from it most completely. He showed that in two months 
his dinner bills only came to gl., and that his mistress 
regularly pursued her vocation as a laundress at the 
time the Commune was in power. Nothing could have been 
more satisfactory, and he was generally understood to have 
displayed more virtue than one Frenchman in a thousand 


would have shown. The charge against Courser was that, 
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being an eminent artist, he ought to have known better than 
to join the Commune ; to which he replied by getting a series 
of his intimate friends to depose that, though he was an 
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investiture corresponds to the procession and to the trumpets 
which traversed the streets of Susa, The King, or the 
Government of the day, resolves to do more or less honour 


eminent artist, he was a fool; and although the defence was | to a subject eminent for merit, or for rank; and a certain 


perhaps sufficient by itself, he supplemented it by declaring, 
and in a manner showing, that, if he had been a fool to join 
the Commune, his folly had been useful, as his position 
enabled him to preserve many precious works of art that 
might otherwise have been sacrificed. Evidently it was not 
by such men as these that Paris was made to persevere for 


_ two months in its desperate resistance to Versailles. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 


R. EASTWICK raised a question of some interest, 
though of little practical importance, by his proposal 

that English officers should be allowed to wear foreign deco- 
rations which may be conferred on them for services to the 
sick and wounded in war. The Government in the first 
instance judged rightly in declining to relax the wholesome 
rule which has hitherto restrained within moderate limits 
an objectionable practice; and it will not be a cause for 
regret if Mr. GLapsrone’s desire to yield to the supposed wish 
of the House of Commons is baffled by the obstacles to 
which he referred. Military and naval officers are permitted, 
with the sanction of the Crown, to wear orders received for 
services performed under the command of their own Govern- 
ment in conjunction with allied forces; and a partially 
intelligible distinction is drawn between badges of orders 
and simple medals. Every officer and soldier who served in 
the Crimea possesses a medal of the French Empire; and 
many of the officers are knights of a Turkish order which 
derives its name from the reigning Suttan. The unlucky 
advance of Lord Keane’s army on Cabul was commemorated 
by the institution of an order of the Dooranee Empire; 
and perhaps the decoration conferred by Shah Soosau in 
memory of the jlebile ludibrium, as his Empire was afterwards 
described, may still be cherished by some veteran who sur- 
vived the subsequent disaster. It would have been well to 
extend to all foreign symbols of merit the prohibition which is 
enforced on civilians and officers not acting under an English 
commission. In modern times it is scarcely probable that an 
Englishman could be bribed to betray the interests of his 
country even by the Black Eagle or the Golden Fleece; but 
the theory that an English subject owes service exclusively 
to his own Sovereign is worth preserving, especially as it costs 
nothing. The popular judgment is so ill instructed that an 
official rule is useful in preventing gross errors of taste. It is 
a mistake to call an English commoner a Count, a Baron, or 


even a Doctor of Divinity because an Emperor or a Pope may | 


have thought proper to confer on him an unauthorised title or 
a degree. If Mr. GLapstoNnE were to employ his prerogative 
in disturbance of a well-established custom, the Houses of 
Parliament would be powerless to prevent him from recog- 
nising alien orders; but hitherto the Lord Chamberlain of the 
day has, much to his credit, guarded the outworks of the 
Constitution with a solicitude which is sometimes wanting in 
those who are charged with the care of the interior defences. 
Almost the only test to which spurious dignities are ex- 
posed is contained in the list of presentations at Court. 
Elsewhere a man may affect without right to be a baronet, a 
count, or a Monsignor; but he enters the portals of the 
palace, if at all, in his own native plumage. 

Like other institutions, orders of knighthood have some- 
what changed their character since they were first invented in 
the middle ages; but on the Continent at least decorations are 
universally desired, and Governments find them highly useful. 
The Americans alone among civilized States have utterly 
abolished a system which appeared to violate the law of 
equality. The orders of the King, consisting of the knight- 
hood of the Holy Spirit or of St. Louis, were included in the 
general suppression of yank at the French Revolution; but 
they soon reappeared in the form of the Legion of Honour. 
The original theory of a confraternity of knights of the same 
order has utterly disappeared. The Knights of St. Jonn or of 
Rhodes and Malta, who long formed a governing hierarchy, 
retain a shadowy and titular existence by the nomination of 
the Pope. A Knight of the Golden Fleece, whether of Spain 
or of Austria, would no longer, if he were charged with treason, 
claim, like Ecmont, to be tried according to the statutes by 
his compeers of the Order. The Garter, the Bath, the ribbon 
of the Legion, and the corresponding decorations in other 
countries, have recurred to the primitive type of the 
robe of honour with which Morprcar was clothed, and the 


social precedence is properly accorded to the recipient of the 
| distinction. The comparative value attached to various 
decorations throws light on the state of public opinion jp 
| relation to various qualities. The Order of the Garter jg 
| beyond all comparison preeminent in English estimation, be- 
cause it is never given for merit, which depends on fallible 
judgment, but in recognition of unquestionable rank and 
| wealth. A military Knight of the Bath may have been an 
"incompetent soldier, and his colleague in the civil department 
| may have left his office in confusion; but a Knight of the 
Garter is undoubtedly a duke or an earl, or a peer 
who has also been a leading Minister. It would be inju- 
dicious, and perhaps impracticable, to devise another order 
as a reward for the trouble of being born; but it may 
be considered a proof of the utility of non-hereditary dis- 
tinctions that during the present reign two or three new 
decorations have becn created, each With its proper ap- 
pendage of initials to follow the name. ‘The Victoria Cross 
is highly valued by those who have the good fortune to attract 
attention to their feats of personal bravery, though expe- 
rienced soldiers almost unanimously disapprove of the institu- 
tion. The Star of India has hitherto been judiciously reserved 
as a distinction for Indian public servants of rank and for 
native potentates. The reconstituted Order of St. MicHarn and 
St. Georce affords the Crown the opportunity of paying a 
graceful compliment to eminent colonists. Simple knight- 
hood is still acceptable to civic functionaries, who have the 
satisfaction of sharing their rank with law officers and judges; 
and the Commandership or Companionship of the Bath, and in 
recent times the rank of Privy Councillor, are ordinarily 
bestowed with some regard to merit or to official service. 


Captain Brackenbury and other Englishmen who took an 
active part in the care of the German and French sick 
and wounded are fully entitled to the credit which they have 
earned ; but their public character was derived exclusively 
from the Geneva Convention. If the general rule against 
the acceptance or use of foreign decorations had not been 
strictly applicable, there are reasons which would justify 
in their case an exceptional prohibition. The experience of 
the American and Continental wars has shown that. bellige- 
rents are utterly incapable of doing justice to neutrals. The 
services and gifts of the English Commissioners at the seat of 
war were often received with churlish discontent; and pro- 
bably neither the French nor the Germans appreciated the 
genuine impartiality of their benevolent efforts. If they had 
been allowed to wear a Prussian order, the French might have 
considered that the distinction was a reward for an unfriendly 
preference of German interests; and a corresponding jealousy 
of French courtesies might be shown by the Germans. If 
either Government were extraordinarily profuse or frugal in 
the distribution of honours, there might have been a feeling 
of dissatisfaction; and, on the other hand, a careful ad- 
justment of rewards would take away all the grace of 
liberality. With the exception of officers in uniform, 
English owners of decorations for the thost part abstain 
from wearing them, and uniforms are only worn when 
they are absolutely indispensable. The ostensible badge of 
knighthood practically exists only in a newspaper or on the 
back of a letter; and, according to present custom, foreign 
decorations are never recorded in the shape of initials. It is 
desirable that for English subjects the Queen should, in the 
old phrase, be the sole fountain of honour. There is nothing 
to prevent the distribution of English orders to any persons 
who may have distinguished themselves in the administration 
of the funds which were collected for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the war; but the discretion is properly and ex- 
clusively reposed in the Government, and perhaps it may be 
thought that benevolence, as an essentially disinterested virtue, 
can prefer no claim to reward. ‘Phere was doubtful taste in the 
offer of an English decoration to an American gentleman who 
had given a large sum for the benefit of the London poor; 
but the bestowal of an honorary peerage in acknowledgment 
of a life devoted to thoughtful munificence was generally ap- 
proved. Satirists might perhaps discover an anomaly in the 
elaborate contrivances of modern times for the mitigation of 
evils which are with equal progress of ingenuity still delibe- 
rately inflicted. Generals and officers receive stars and medals 
for killing and wounding enemies ; and it is proposed that other 
stars and medals should be given to those who do their best 
to cure the wounds. The insufficient medical and surgical 
establishments which are common to all armies represent in 
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iheir defects the spirit of a time when men made war, if not 
more in earnest, at least with perfect consistency of purpose. 
NarotzoN himself habitually considered his soldiers as food 
for powder, to be sacrificed, when necessary, for military 
purposes. In recent times, feeling and conscience have in 
all countries become more sensitive; but the ambulances 
provided by neutral benefactors indicate the comparative 
negligence of both the belligerents. The Americans may 
claim @ superiority over other countries in their successful 
efforts to mitigate the sufferings of their own wounded during 
the Civil War. The English and American assistants of the 
French and German wounded were more thoroughly disin- 
terested. Their services have been justly and generally 
appreciated ; but it is unnecessary and undesirable that they 
should be rewarded with foreign decorations. 


‘THE PHCENIX PARK MEETING. 


T was not to be supposed that the Parliamentary repre- 
i sentatives of the Irish agitators would allow the Dublin 
riot to pass without endeavouring to extract a little political 
capital from it for use during the recess. These gentlemen, 
though they may vapour about “home rule” when hard 

essed for something to say, are quite shrewd enough to 
uiderstand that Repeal, however disguised, is a dangerous 
subject to play with, and that if they threw themselves into 
the movement, they would soon be outstripped by more robust 
and logical patriots. Hence they seize eagerly upon any 
grievance which enables them to keep up a cry against the 
Government, and to compete in mischievous clamour with the 
more candid and consistent Fenians, without actually com- 
mitting them to the desperate and impracticable project of a 
disruption of the Union. The collision between the police 
and the mob in the Phenix Park has been a windfall to the 
politicians of this school, who were already on the look-out 
for some new topic which would not burn their fingers; 
and it is natural that they should try to make the most 
of it. Probably they would have preferred to be 
counted out in the House of Commons, and thus to have 
added another to their list of wrongs, with free scope to cir- 
culate their malicious misrepresentations at a round of 
meetings where they would have had it all their own way. 
Happily the Ministry was not foolish enough to fall into the 
trap, and the discussion which took place disclosed the exag- 
geration and unfairness of the attack on the Irish authorities. 
In its original form Sir J. Gray’s motion was quite in- 
admissible. While p to demand an “impartial 
“inquiry,” it anticipated the verdict, and censured by impli- 
cation “the disastrous interference of the Irish Executive 
“with the right of free meeting.” This was obviously 
begging the whole question. In the amended resolution the 
interference of the police was no longer qualified as disastrous, 
and there was no reference to the right of meeting. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE somewhat strained the literal construction of the 
motion in its new shape in endeavouring to prove that it still 
involved a vote of censure. It might, no doubt, be argued 
that the mob “ interfered” with the police rather than the 
police with the mob; but, apart from verbal quibbles, 
the speeches of those who sided with Sir J. Gray, and 
their significant cheers, proved that, whatever might be 
the strict meaning of the resolution, it was intended 
as a rebuke to the authorities at Dublin. If it had 
been carried, it would certainly have been celebrated as 
a triumph by Nationalist orators and journalists. There 
are two questions at issue in this matter—the policy of 
the Government in prohibiting the meeting, and the man- 
ner in which the police executed the orders they received. 
On the first of these, it was impossible that the Government 
could appoint a Commission to sit in judgment on itself; and 
Parliament, the proper tribunal to conduct such an inquiry, 
18 on the eve of prorogation. If, on the evidence already at 
hand, the Government could be convicted of an illegal or 
grossly impolitic exercise of power, the resolution should have 
contained a distinct statement to that effect. As to the con- 
duct of the police, it is about to be subjected to “a prompt, 
“searching, and impartial inquiry” in the Dublin police 
courts at the instance of various aggrieved persons, and the 
Government: has undertaken to facilitate the inquiry by all 
means in its power. 

There isa discrepancy between the account of the com- 
mencement of the fray furnished by the police and that given 
by Mr. Sayru and his friends. The police assert that they 
Were assailed with blows and stones before they laid a finger 
pon any one, while the promoters -* she mecting declare that 


the attack came from the other side. Mr. Smyra admits that 
the inspector was struck down, though not hurt; but of course 
his comrades could not know that he had escaped injury,and in 
any case they were bound to enforce his summons to the meeting 
to disperse. It is probable that there was some misconception on 
both sides, but the police were thereto discharge their duty, while 
the mob was engaged in an illegal act, of the illegality of which, 
as well as the intention to prevent it, they had been duly 
warned. Colonel Wuire thinks it disgraceful that the police 


should have lost their temper merely because they were pelted _ 
with sharp stones. It is a characteristic Irish grievance that . 


the protectors of the public peace will not allow themselves to 
be knocked about like ninepins. It is quite clear that the 


managers of the meeting were fairly warned that it would 


not be permitted, and that they deliberately resolved to 
defy the authorities. Mr. Smyra stated in the House 
of Commons that they determined to carry out their pro- 
ject expressly for the purpose of testing whether the 
police would dare to meddle with them. ‘This gen- 
tleman, who took the Hibernian liberty of calling the 
riot a massacre—for, he added, it might have been one—is 
extremely indignant that the order prohibiting the assembly 
was not signed by the Lorp-LizuTenant hi The 
national honour has been outraged and the shamrock trampled 
under foot because an illegal meeting was forbidden in a 
notice bearing the signature of “an unknown Secretary of an 


“ obscure Board,” who pens his missives, not at the Castle, . 


but in “a deserted Custom-house.” We should not be sur- 
prised if it proved, on further inquiry, that he wore a 
shooting-coat when he wrote the order, and not a full Court 
suit. Mr. Suyru declares that, previously to the meeting, 


an agreement was come to that there should be no allusion to - 


the Royal party, and there is no reason to doubt that he him- 
self accepted this understanding in good faith. It was not, 
however, communicated to the Government, who were left to 
draw their own conclusions from the facts that the “alien 
“ Princes ” were referred to by the Irishman, the organ of the 
Amnesty Association, in connexion with the meeting; that 
the day chosen was the last but one of the Princes’ 


visit, although the object of the meeting was not — 


an urgent one, and could have been easily deferred for 
another week; and that the Phenix Park was selected 
as the scene of the demonstration, so that the speeches 
might have been delivered within view and hearing of the 
Lorp-LizvTenant’s guests. Mr. Smyrn’s excuse, that the 
speaking was to be very brief, and the whole affair over in 
fifteen minutes, is an obvious plagiarism from his unmarried 
countrywoman’s apology for her baby, that it was such a ver 

little one. The offence lay in the meeting, not in the length 


of the speeches. Even if Mr. Suyru and his friends had been - 


as brief and moderate in their oratory as they now say they 
intended to be, there was no security that the meeting would 


disperse at the end of the allotted quarter of an hour, or that - 


other speakers would not take up ,the tale in a very different 
tone. Mr. Suytu, if he had any right to speak at all, had no 
more right than anybody else, and could not have prevented 
any Fenian, who thought the moment propitious, from 
haranguing the crowd with racy expletives addressed to the 


occupants of the Viceregal Lodge. The police have been. 


charged with lying in ambush for the meeting, because they 
were not conspicuously and menacingly paraded before it 
assembled; but it is easy to imagine what would have been 
said about the insolent and provoking display of physical force 
if the police had been openly mustered in a large body. So 
far from a trap having been laid for the demonstrators, it was 
the latter who tricked the police by informing them that they 
intended to meet, not in the Park, but at Harold’s Cross. 


Mr. Giapstonr’s speech supplied not only a complete an- 
swer to the complaints as to the interference of the police with 
the freedom of public meeting on this occasion, but an equally 
strong and absolute condemnation of his own perverse and 
mischievous conduct on this question in its English aspects. 
He was at great pains to correct the fallacy, as he called it, 
running through the debate, that the right of holding meetings 
in the Parks had been definitively established on this side of 
the Channel. He admitted that the meetings which were held 
in 1866 and 1867 were productive of “very considerable 
“disturbances of order and great discomfort to large masses 
“of the English people,” but he forgot to mention that they 
took place under his own patronage and encouragement, and on 
the express invitation of his intimate political associates, and 
that he afterwards rewarded the chief promoter of these ille- 
gal demonstrations by making him a Judge. With apparently 
unconscious irony he read the placard summoning the Dublin 


meeting, containing a literal reproduction of Mr. Briaut’s 
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celebrated formula, “ Assemble in your thousands”; and he did 
not hesitate to refer to the abandoned Parks Bill as an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of dealing with the question of meetings in 
the Parks. In point of fact, however, the difficulty has in a 
great measure been created by himself. The “ paltry plea of 
time ” was offered as a reason for dropping this useful and 
necessary Bill, which will not be again brought forward, if 
at all, until Mr. Opcer and Mr. Braptaveu have had the 
advantage of six months’ freedom to exercise their scandalous 
privileges to the fullest extent, and to use them as a means of 
frightening the Government into granting a continuance of 
the license. Sir Joun Gray and Colonel Waite had undoubt- 
edly the advantage of the argument when they contended 
that, whatever might be the law on this point, it was enforced 
in a different manner in Dublin and in London. It is un- 
deniable that, as the managers of the Phenix Park meeting 
observe in their address, the Reds of London are allowed to 
assemble in the Parks “to express sympathy with the Com- 
“ mune of Paris, to assail the Crown, the Constitution and the 
“ law.” It might be added that the police, instead of attempting 
to check these offensive exhibitions, place themselves at the dis- 
posal of seditious orators as a body-guard, and that Colonel 
HENDERSON permits the promoters of these demonstrations to 
come into his office to dictate his duty, and meekly takes 


-orders from them when they intimate their desire to have the 


exclusive use of the chief thoroughfares of the West-End for 
the busiest hours of the day. It is true that, while the Govern- 
ment hasa right to prohibit meetings in the Parks, it lies 
within its discretion to determine whether the power shall 
be exercised ; but Mr. Guapstone failed to meet the charge 
that Mr. Bruce treated the Trafalgar Square meeting on the 
Monday in a very different manner from that in which Lord 
Spencer and Lord Hartineton treated the Phenix Park 
meeting on the following Sunday. We need hardly say that, 
in our opinion, Lord Hartineton was in the right and Mr. 
Bruce in the wrong. A meeting to intimidate Parliament 
is as objectionable as a meeting to insult the Prince 
of Wares. Even if the Prince had not been at the 
Viceregal Lodge, the Irisn Secretary would have been 
justified in prohibiting a meeting in the Park, and would 
probably have done so. Mr. Giapstone drew a distinc- 
tion between the right of free assemblage for the purposes 
of discussion and assemblage as a demonstration of force, and 
while justifying the former he condemned the latter. It is 
idle to pretend that the meetings which have been held by 
the Reformers of 1866 and 1867, and the Revolutionists of 
more recent years, in the Parks and public places of London 
are meetings for the purpose of free discussion. At these 
gatherings only one set of opinions is allowed to be pro- 
claimed, and Mr. BrapLaveu the other day threatened to 
have a person in the crowd beaten by his followers because 
he ventured to express dissent from a particularly gross and 
offensive allusion to the QueEn. If free political discussions were 
allowed in the streets and Parks, they would certainly beattended 
with disturbances in any period of excitement; and public 
order can be preserved only by prohibiting meetings alto- 
gether in such places, or by granting a monopoly of the 
privilege, as at present, to a particular class of politicians. 
Mr. GLapsToNe was reminded in the debate that he had been 
himself serenaded by a demonstration, which was certainly 
not intended for purposes of discussion, or for anything but 
a display of numerical force, and that he appeared to be 
gratified by this attention on the part of the mob. The 
Government has been to blame, not for suppressing an illegal 
meeting in Dublin, but for the indulgence it has shown to 
equally illegal and objectionable gatherings in London. 


THE SESSION. 


WHes Parliament was opened on February oth, there were 
no ominous symptoms to indicate the character of the 
coming Session. It was impossible to anticipate that it would be 
exceptionally disastrous, stormy, and barren, and would exhibit the 
collapse in turn of almost every member of the Ministry, the dis- 
organization of the Opposition, and the revelation of serious dangers 
to our whule system of Parliamentary government. ‘The Ministry 
had, it is true, been greatly weakened by the final retirement of 
Mr. Bright, and had been prejudiced by the impending retirement 
of Mr. Childers. Mr. Gladstone had come down a step or two off 
the pedestal of his fame at the end of the previous Session, and 
during the recess he had, it was generally believed, written an 
article in the Edinburgh Review which showed how far, when dis- 
cussing the relations of England to foreign Powers, a Prime 
Minister could wander from the paths of decorum and good sense. 
Mr. Cardwell, too, had a month before Parliament opened made 
a speech full af those vague, complacent, official assurances 


that everything was right in his department, which raised a doubt 
lest, after all, the Ministry was not going to gratify the ardent 
wishes of the nation, and show that it had taken to heart the 
lesson of the war. But the neutrality of the Government towards 
the combatants was generally approved, — were disposed to 
believe that there was some door of honourable escape from a way 
with Russia, and when in the Queen’s Speech it was announced 
that there was an immediate — of all our differences with 
the United States being arranged by a Joint Commission, the dig. 
position to view the foreign policy of the Ministry with the 
utmost indulgence became nearly universal. The Queen’s S 

too, showed that there had been no want of activity on the part of 
the Cabinet. An abundance of measures was promised on a vast 
variety of difficult and complicated subjects. The Ballot, Uni- 
versity Tests, Local Taxation, the Licensing System, Trade 
Unions, and Scotch Education were all to be dealt with, while 
Parliament was to have some repose from Ireland, and Irish 
education was to be left alone. Above all, the army was to be 
reformed so as to make our military system more elastic and 
effective. The measure of Army Reform was of course looked to ag 
the great measure of the year, and the success of the Minis 
would obviously depend on the character and success of their Arm 
Bill. It was introduced on February 16 by Mr. Cardwell, and 
his speech was much better than had been expected by those who 
judged by his former utterances on the subject. It appeared that 
the Government had a plan of reform for the army, and that this 
plan was in its larger outlines a promising one. It was of course 
necessary to wait until it could be seen how the details were 
filled in; but the probability seemed to be that the Government 
measure would be a good one, and adequate to the greatness of 
the occasion. Thus on February 16 the Government had created 
the impression that, in spite of their losses, they were much the 
ablest and most vigorous Ministry that could be found, their 
foreign policy had been approved, acquiesced in, or condoned, and 
the outlines of the great measure of the Session had been favour- 
ably received. But they had really reached the term of their 
success, No more were things to be bright, or hopeful, or 
pleasant for them. They had, although they perhaps little knew 
it, set out on the road to the ruin of their fame and their hopes; 
and when once they were on this road, they tore along it with 
the utmost spirit and resolution. 

Even, however, when their foreign policy, as to which their 
greatest danger had been supposed to exist, came to be examined 
with some minuteness, they found there was no real opposition offered 
to them. There was nothing splendid about their performances, 
but the results of those performances were acceptable to the 
nation. Peace was made, and the hope expressed in the Queen’s 
Speech that the terms would be tolerably satisfactory to both 

arties was singularly belied. Mr. Gladstone tried to interfere 

y telegraph at the last moment, when M. Favre was consenting to 
the demands of Prince Bismark, but Prince Bismark would take 
no notice of the telegram. Russia evidently bad entirely her own 
way in the Conference, and the insertion among the resolutions of 
the Conference of a general protest against the right of one party 
to a treaty to set it aside was happily compared by Lord Salis- 
bury to allowing a thief to pick a pocket on condition that he first 
recites the Eighth Commandment. The settlement of the Alabama 
quarrel by the strange device of England’s consenting to be judged 
tor acts in contravention of rules of international law which 
did not exist when those acts were done, staggered even the 
most peace-loving Englishmen. But the nation was with the 
Ministry on the questions which lay at the bottom of their 
foreign policy. It telt that Germany must judge what should be 
the result of a war which France had wantonly provoked, and in 
which France had been ignominiously and totally beaten. It did 
not want to go to war with Russia if honour permitted it to remain 
at peace, and another desperate effort to avert what is supposed to 
be the decay of Turkey was looked on as a mistake, Lord 
Russell undertook to criticize the Treaty of Washington, but his 
chief grievance seemed to be that Lord Ripon had been too 
friendly with so rude and truculent a politician as Mr. Fish ; and 
in the House of Commons, the presence of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who had been one of the English Commissioners, the 
patronage of Sir Roundell Palmer, and the late period of the Ses- 
sion when the subject was discussed, effectually shielded the 
Ministry from all criticism as to the Treaty. Mr. Disraeli, too, at 
the outset of the Session had greatly aided his opponents by 
directing the attention of the House to his old crotchet about the 
English guarantee of the Saxon territories of Prussia, and to his 
mare’s-nest of a secret treaty between Prussia and Russia. The 
debates on their foreign policy might have been innocuous to the 
Ministry had it not been that in their progress Mr. Gladstone 
began to display those defects of character the exhibition of 
which has so rapidly altered his position in the country. He 
became the victim of his own perverted ingenuity and extreme 
recklessness of statement. He shocked straightforward Englishmen 
by suggesting that Mr. Odo Russell’s firm language to Prince 
Hiemark hed really been uttered by Prince Bismark himself—a 
suggestion which Mr. Odo Russell at once indignantly repelled. 
He asserted that Lord Palmerston had never thought that the 
neutralization of the Black Sea was more than a temporary ex- 
pedient; and Lord Palmerston’s friends immediately came forward, 
with entire success, to show that Lord Palmerston never enter- 
tained a notion to entertain which would have been utterly dis- 
honest in a statesman who had declared that England would have 
gone on with the Crimean war unaided rather than not have 
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ined this one great fruit of her victories. Lastly, Mr. Gladstone 
stated that, if we had = to war last autumn, we must have 
done so without allies ; but the remonstrances of Austria, and the 
evidence furnished by the report of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, were so strong that Lord Granville had publicly to correct 
the mis-statements of his chief, and to acknowledge that both 
Austria and Turkey had plainly announced to us that they would 
join us if we preferred war to pee 

It is the strangest feature of the breakdown of the Ministry this 
Session that it has been for the most parta personal break- 
down. The leading Ministers have got the Ministry into a mess 
because they have blundered a in his own department. 
Other causes of their discomfiture there certainly have been; but 
all these causes are as nothing beside their personal failure. 
Mr. Gladstone’s sole duty this Session has been to lead the House, 
and he has so led it as to provoke the maximum of rebellion. He 
has been openly compared to a schoolmaster trying to keep a school 
in order. ‘The imperious Minister, the one member of the House 
who is determined that there shall be no peace in it—such is the de- 
scription given of him by Mr. Disraeli, who has amused his hearers 
by at the same time speaking of himself as a man of peace, making 
no complaints, and only anxious to lead a quiet life. The only 
man who can break up the Ministry is the man who formed it, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne said early in the Session; and Mr. Gladstone 
seemed bent on showing the truth of the remark. He has been 
constantly unsettling the minds of men with vague hints that he 
is getting ready for all sorts of new fundamental changes in the 
existing order of things. He announced that after the Ballot was 
carried women might very well have votes. There are very 
large questions yet to be settled, he hinted on another occasion, as 
to the distribution of the franchise and electoral boundaries. He 
did his best to foster a feeling against the House of Lords by his 
ostentatious parade of unwilling deference to them in the framing 
of the Universities Bill, by his violent use of the prerogative to 
abolish purchase, and by pressing on a Ballot Bill as if for the 
main purpose of throwing on them the responsibility of rejecting 
it. He awakened the terror of his supporters by his seeming 
coquetry with the Ultramontanes on Mtr. Faweett’s Dublin 
University Bill, and after all his denunciations of the impedi- 
ments thrown by unscrupulous opposition in the way of legis- 
lation, he used his Irish Solicitor-General to talk the Bill out 
of the House. He blew first hot and then cold on the 
Westmeath Coercion Bill, and after having had the full horrors 
of Ribbonism brought before the public, announced nearly a month 
after the Report of the Committee had Keen published that 
neither he nor his colleagues had had time to attend to it. His 
strange whim of considering the rights of the Crown over waste 
lands as merely an instrument for getting a few pounds for the 
national Exchequer subjected him to a decisive defeat in the 
division on the Epping Forest enclosures, and would have 
subjected him to a defeat equally decisive with regard to 
the Thames Embankment, had he not avoided a division. 
He was obliged to yield to the remonstrances of his fol- 
lowers when he attempted to prejudge the Report of the Indian 
Finance Committee by placing on it peers who had filled the 
office of Indian Secretary. And yet how faithful to him have been 
his followers and the constituencies! He has been supported as 
scarcely any other Minister has been supported. He got his Army 
Bill—a bad Bill worse defended—carnied by unfailing majori- 
ties. He ordered his party to augment the Income Tax, and they 
obeyed. He instructed over three hundred Liberals to be mute 
on the Ballot Bill, and they were all as dumb as mice. The 
constituencies have never wavered in upholding him. They 
were indifferent to the cost when he wished to abolish purchase; 
they were indifferent to the strain he put on the Constitution 
when he abolished purchase by a sudden exercise of the preroga- 
tive, Everything he has asked has been accorded to him, and 
everything he has done has been forgiven him. It is the man who 
formed the Government that, assisted by the copious blunders of 
his subordinates, has shown how nearly he could succeed in break- 
ing the Government up. 

Lord Hatherley came in as a Law Reformer, and this Session 
he has not stirred # finger to help the reform of the law. It 
was only when he was literally forced by Lord Westbury to do 
something to mitigate the scandal of the delay of hearing 
er y the Judicial Committee that he brought in a 

of a very temporary and fragmentary kind, so arranged 

as seriously to compromise the independence of the Judges. 
Mr. Goschen, who had previously earned well-deserved credit 
by his administration of the Poor Law Board, signalized 
his exit from that office by his Local Taxation Bill, which 
threatened to disturb the relations of owner and occupier, and 
which proposed to burden the national taxpayer by the un- 
hecessary application of the House Duty to local purposes ; and he 
signalized his entrance on the office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
by sending the Meyera to sea. Mr. Cardwell consistently severed 
his Army Bill from the speech that introduced it, He always 
confined himself to the narrowest range of official details. He 
never could or would give any intelligible account of the scheme 
of which the Army Bill was a part, and at last he had to cut 
the Bill in two, and to acknowledge that the grand scheme for 
ving England the advantages of the lessons of the war had 

Windled into a proposal to abolish purchase. Mr. Bruce has fol- 
lowed without intermission the career of unmitigated blundering 
Which he has pursued ever since he came into office. He 


has gone on with that melancholy process of taking things 


into his consideration which is the ee of every = 
mising project of social reform. His Licensing Bill, which 
was a bundle of crotchets intended to please different parties, was 

eedily stamped out by the irresistible fury of the publicans, whc 
thought the sacred right of selling unlimited beer invaded, and 
who, by making the Ministry lose a seat at Durham, gave a sufli- 
cient hint of what more they could do if they liked. He allowed 
himself to be mobbed by a set of —— people who came tc 
surpassed himse an ingenious pro with regard to the 
Trade Unions Bill that man should be 
criminally panished if it was done in one place and not if it was 
done in another ; and finally, after using the police to put down the 
unfortunate matchmakers, he first forbade and then allowed the 
assembling in Trafalgar Square of a meeting to inveigh against a 
grant to the Royal Family when this meeting was called by the 
redoubtable Odger. By an unhappy coincidence an assembly of 
a much less dangerous kind, for it neither threatened Parliament 
nor interfered with a thoroughfare, was forbidden at Dublin, and 
was dispersed by the police after a severe struggle; and thus the 
Government has managed to place itself equally in the wrong by 
its weakness and its firmness, J 

It is almost unnecessary to add that Mr. Ayrton did what tittle 


he could to increase the irritation which the general conduct of 


the Ministry excited. His offences were, indeed, on a small scale, 
and he lost nothing—having nothing to lose—as regards a character 
for decorum and moderation. But although at any other time 
Mr. Ayrton might not have damaged any one but himself by in- 
sisting on speaking of St. Mary’s Crypt as The Vault, by spending 
six times his estimate on a road without the sanction of the 
Treasury, or by refusing to go on with a Bill for regulating the 
Parks as soon as he found it likely that public meetings might be 

rohibited in them, yet, in a Session when the Ministry was always 
licadeing, his blunders became of accidental importance. But 
the strangest feature of the Session has been that the real break- 
down of the Ministry, the most entire collapse of a Minister, 
has been a breakdown in the very region, that of finance, 
where the Ministry was supposed to be strongest, and the collapse 
of Mr. Lowe, the Minister of all others least likely to make a great 
failure. It was the Budget that was the chief cause of disaster to 
the Government, and who could have believed it possible that Mr. 
Lowe should have to produce three Budgets in a week, and should 
force on the House a finul Budget framed in direct contravention 
of the financial principles he had advocated a few days before? 


He had to meet a deficiency of 2,800,000/., and as the House had . 


already sanctioned the principle of the Army Bill, there could be 
no doubt that the money must be found somehow. Mr. Lowe 
expounded his proposals for finding it with some elation and with 
more than his usual — He went into the war he had brought 
about with as light a heart as that of M. Ollivier. In fact, 
he had evidently no idea that there could possibly be a war 
at all. The proposals he had to make were odd, startling, and 
his own, and he felt quite happy. He was to put on some- 
thing more than an additional penny of Income Tax, but then 
he was not to put it on in the ordinary way. Instead of taking so 
many pence in the pound, he pr to take so much per cent. 
of the income taxed. Secondly, he proposed to alter the Succes- 
sion Duties in accordance with a theory he promulgated, that de- 
grees of consanguinity ought to create no difference in the rate of 
tax, as all relatives were equally indebted to the State for taking 
care that the property of a deceased person should descend in due 


course of law. Lastly, there was to be quite a new tax which no 


English Chancellor of the Exchequer had ever thought of. It was. 


a tax on lucifer and wax matches. It was to produce half a 
million of money annually. A thousand pounds worth of stamps 
had been got ready to put on the boxes, and Ev luce lucellum was 
the appropriate and ingenious motto these stamps were to bear. 
Such was the Budget of Thursday, April 20, and a majority of 
195 to 41 pronounced itself in favour of the Match Tax. But a 
storm was soon seen to rise. On Monday, the 24th, an unnatural 
coalition, as Mr. Lowe termed it, led by Mr. White and Mr. 
Disraeli, attacked the Budget. The Match Tax, in deference to the 
indignation of a mob of matchmakers and to the general disapproval 
of the public, was withdrawn; but still the proposal to increase 
the Succession Duties was adhered to, until a very steady friend of 
the Ministry, Lord George Cavendish, rose to warn the Govern- 
ment of the dissatisfaction that was generally felt at their 
adoption of a theory as to consanguinity and the estates of deceased 
rsons so diametrically opposed to the feelings of ordinary 
ritish families. Once more Mr. Lowe had to take back his 
Budget, and on Thursday, the 27th, he produced quite a new 
Budget, and one of the very simplest possible character. All the 
sone A of the revenue was to be met by an augmentation of the 
Income Tax, and the Income Tax was to be levied in the old way. It 
was but a few days before that Mr. Lowe had exposed the hardshi 
of making the Income-taxpayer bear all the burdens of Saameased 
expenditure, and now this same Minister came down to the House 
and proposed himself to inflict this very hardship. Nothing more 
— could have been devised. The House was told in effect 
that if it would not have Mr. Lowe’s clever, complex, and well- 
balanced Budget, it should be punished by having the stupidest, 
simplest, and most unfair Budget he could think of. But the House 
had tosubmit. The Government urged that it could not be alwa 
taking back its Budget, and that if the twopenny addition to the 
Income Tax was not carried, it would consider itself to have lost 
the confidence of the House of Commons, There was nothing to 
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be done but for the House to do as it was bid. But ive severe 

ure exercised on the supporters of the Government, and 
the sense that the Government was making them vote for 
what it disapproved, and they disapproved, and the country 
disapproved, and what was, as Mr. Fawcett pointed out, a danger- 
ous concession to the worst type of democracy, told severely on the 
Liberal party. They lost pride in their party and confidence in 
their leaders, and although Mr. Lowe had one or two little 
consolations afterwards, although he succeeded in persuading the 


House that it ought not to interfere in a year of peace with the | 


scheme of paying off the National Debt by annuities, and although 
Disraeli specially arranged for a great financial field-day 
with him, and then, when the day came, had nothing to say, 
yet Mr. Lowe has had since Easter to survey the world of 
litics with the sense that to him more than to any one else 
is due the confusion that has reigned there. 

The Government has, however, suflered from a cause which was 
certainly not within its control, and for which it could in no way 
be blamed. The Opposition broke away from the leadership of 
Mr. Disraeli, and every Conservative did that which was right in 
his own eyes. First, on the Army Bill, Mr. Disraeli suddenly 
agnounced that he proposed to throw over Colonel Loyd Lindsay’s 
amendment against the abolition of purchase, and to offer no op- 
position to the second reading of the Bill; and a little later he 
acquiesced in the second reading of the Ballot Bill without a 
division. The more refractory of his supporters openly accused him 
of being far too conciliatory to the Government, suid that his oppo- 
sition was an organized hypocrisy, and determined to oppose their 
adversaries in their own way. The natural consequence was that 
an enormous amount of public time was wasted in the discus- 
sions on the Army Bill. At every stage all the possible objec- 
tions to the abolition of purchase that could be raked together 
were brought up over and over again. Many of the ques- 
tions discussed in Committee really deserved to be attentively 
considered, and it was quite proper to discuss them, even 
after the main principle that purchase should be abolished had 
been decided. The proposals that over-regulation prices 
should be ignored, that they should be permitted to continue 
while compensation for regulation prices should be given, and 
that the money for regulation prices, or for both, should be paid 
down, were all very germane to the matter in hand. The same 


-may perhaps be said of many of the minor amendments proposed 


by different friends of the existing system of oflicering the army. 
But if there had been an Opposition, headed by a leader who 
wished to make the business of the country advance, these ques- 
tions would have been discussed on the basis that the principle of 
abolishing purchase had been solved by the carrying of the second 
reading. As it was, every one who wished purchase to continue 
took every opportunity of saying so at any length he thought 
proper. It seemed as if the Army Bill was being defeated by 
mere idle talk, and in June Sir Roundell Palmer came forward as 
the vir pietate gravis, and solenmly rebuked the authors of delay 
for the wanton and factious character of their opposition. It 
was not uutil July 3 that the Army Bill was passed, and 
meantime a great portion of Mr. Cardwell’s original Bill had 
been abandoned by the Government. However deserved] 
the tactics of those who tried .to defeat the Bill by 
might be blamed, certainly it was not they only who were in 
fault. The mode in which the Bill was defended by the 
Government was most disheartening. Mr. Cardwell had intro- 
duced it as the embodiment of a general scheme for re- 
organizing the army, and so satisfying the wishes of the nation ; 
and the election of Sir H. Storks immediately after the beginning 
of the Session promised to give him valuable assistance in keep- 
ing the essential features of a general military scheme before the 
public. But as the discussion went on, all reference to the scheme 
faded away, and the Dill, as Mr. Gladstone took upon himself to 
say on the 12th of June, had always been nothing but a Bill for 
abolishing purchase. The opposition, therefore, if condemnable in 
its character, had the excuse that it was but the exponent of the 
eae dissatisfaction of the nation, and of the great bulk of the 
iberal party, at the total want of evidence that any real scheme 
of reorganizing the army had a chance of being carried 
out by Mr. Cardwell; and the distrust of his administration 
was much increased when it appeared that he had lately 
been recruiting lads little above the age of childhood, and 
that he and Sir H. Storks could only say that this was all they 
knew how todo. When the Bill reached the Lords a far better 
exposition of the case of the Government was made by Lord 
Northbrook than had been made in the Lower House. And the 
Duke of Richmond, who had moved an amendment that the Peers 
must wait to discuss the Army Bill until they had the whole 
military scheme of the Government before them, was obliged to 
own that Lord Northbrook had set before the House a scheme so 
full and elaborate that the Duke could only object that he was 
not to be expected to bore himself with understanding details. 
The debate on the Duke’s amendment was animated and bitter, 
and Lord Russell did what he could to make it more bitter by an 
attack on the Ministers, most of whom had a few years ago been 
his colleagues. The Lords unfortunately decided not to take the 
Bill into consideration. Their vote was given on Monday, the 
17th of July, and on Thursday, the zoth, Mr. Gladstone announced 
in the Commons, and Lord Granville in the Lords, that the 
Royal Prerogative had been invoked, and purchase abolished 
by a Royal Warrant. The Lords gave themselves such con- 
solation as was to be found in passing a severe vote of cen- 


sure on the Government, and Lord Cairns unanswerably ed 
that this recourse to prerogative to settle a matter which Pay. 
liament had just been invited to settle was as unconstitutiona] 
as any act not actually illegal could be. Subsequently Mp 
McCullagh Torrens invited the House of Commons to obseryg 
that such violent uses of prerogative were quite as much to 
dreaded by the Lower as by the my House. But the Lords 
had no choice but to pass the Army Bill, which had by this tim 
become a mere Bill for indemnifying officers for the abolition 
of purchase. The general bad impression created by the wholg 
conduct of the Ministry with regard to the Bill continued to 
vail, and distrust was turned into derision when a little time after. 
wards it was discovered that the army authorities had utter] 
collapsed in arranging for an autumn campaign in Berkshire, 
They found they could not manage it, and said the lateness of the 
harvest was their reason. The weather, as if to confute them 
immediately became sunny and bright; but the weather cannot 
make incompetent men competent; and the end of all the grand 
schemes for re-organizing the army has been that the payer of 
Income Tax has to pay twopence extra without the slightest 
shadow of a reason for believing that the army is in a better statg 
than it was before Gravelotte and Sedan were supposed to be 
teaching us their stern lessons. 

Mr. Gladstone found his party, although still submissive and 
attached to him, yet seriously broken up by the repeated blunders 
of the Budget and the Army Bill. He determined to unite his 
supporters once more by making the passing of the Ballot Bill the 
main object of the latter part of the Session. Everything wag 
freely sacrificed to its progress. ‘The Estimates were delayed, and 
the Scotch Education Bill postponed to another year. The 
supreme sacrifice of all Parliamentary utterance was exacted from 
the Liberal party, and it was arranged that the Ballot Bill should 
be discussed by Mr. Forster on the one side and the Conservative 
party on the other. So far as uniting the party went, the measure 
soon proved to be successful. A silent and unwavering majority 
supported Mr. Forster in whatever he did. But although 
section of the Conservative party at the outset of the discussion of 
the Bill was unreasonable enough to wish for more general 
discussion after a three nights’ debate on the House goin 
into Committee, the opposition after the work of the Committee 
once began was perfectly fair. The Liberals declined to 
discuss the Bill, and the Conservatives were left to expose 
the many blunders and omissions in arranging its provisions 
which criticism ,made apparent. On one main question, that 
of throwing the expenses on the rates, the Liberal party was, by 
express agreement, left free to support the Government or not, 
and the consequence was that the majority against the Govern- 
ment was as large as the majorities that they are usually able to 
reckon in their favour, But although the Liberals were silent 
and the Conservatives not factious, and Mr. Forster slashed the 
Bill about and left out a portion of it and tried to make things as 
pleasant as possible, the Bill could not be got through the 
Commons until the 8th of August. The Lords, on the 1oth, were 
asked to give it a second reading, which, on the invitation 
of Lord Shaftesbury, they declined, by a large majority, to do, 
There had been at first a talk of an autumn Session, and then , 
Mr. Gladstone hinted that the — might be put off as 
long as the Lords could possibly wish, so as to give them 
full time for discussion of the Bill. But it was the gene- 
ral feeling of the Peers that there could be no real and 
adequate discussion of such a Bill at such a period of the Session 
when the House of Commons had already begun to thin rapidly 
away. Mr. Bruce, a day or two after the Lords declined on this 
ground to proceed with the Bill, afforded a curious justification of 
their resolution. A Bill to restrain betting had been carried by 
the Government through the Lords after many weary discussions; 
but on August 12 Mr. Bruce dropped the Bili in the Commons, 
as he said he did not understand much about betting, and the 
betting gentlemen had all left London. Independent members 
had gone off, and there remained only Government officials who 
did not understand their own Bills. This was not the kind of 
Lower House to which the Lords could be expected to refer such 
amendments as, after a laborious discussion and investigation, they 
might have seen fit to make in the Ballot Bill. 

uring the debate on the Ballot Bill in the Lords the Session 
had been described as a barren one, and Lord Granville replied 
that it had not been a barren Session, for the Ministry had, be 
sides the Army Regulation Bill, carried the University Tests Bill, 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and the Trade Unions Bill. These 
were exceedingly small achievements for a Ministry to be proud of 
that has in its day carried the Irish Church and Land Bills. But 
although the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and the Trade Unions Bill 
cannot be subjects of much congratulation to the Ministry, being 
very small matters, and exciting no opposition, the passing of the 
University Tests Bill is the one success of the Ministry during the 
Session. The Bill passed almost without discussion through the 
Commons, but was delayed in the Lords until a Select Committee 
had reported on what safeguards could be invented in place. 
tests. Lord Salisbury carried by a very narrow majority the i- 
sertion of a clause intended to provide such a safeguard, in the 
form of a declaration that teachers at the Universities would not 
teach anything contrary to religion. This safeguard exists in Scot 
land, where Professors make such a declaration cheerfully; but 
the House of Commons declined to have anything to do with 
it, and even in the House of Lords several bishops pronoun 
it useless and vexatious, The amendments of the Lords were 
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jected, except one or two very unimportant ones, and there 
as wh further opposition on the part of the eee No other 
Bill of any importance can be named as the fruit of the Ses- 
sion. Several topics of more or less general interest have 
peen discussed, and partial steps have been taken to legislate 
on them, or @ refusal to legislate on them has been pronounced, 
put nothing worth mentioning has been done. The House of 
Commons refused to allow the main thoroughfares of London to 
be given over to Tramway Companies, and snuffed out at once 
Mr. Miall’s motion for disestablishing the Church of England ; 
while the House of Lords by a larger majority than usual put 
jts annual veto on the Bill for legalizing marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister. Sir Roundell Palmer broached the notion 
of a Legal University, and Mr. Osborne Morgan actually got as 
far as having one clause of his Burial Bill adopted in Committee. 
Mr. Bruce had to undergo the humiliation of being thanked by 
Mr. Newdegate for dropping the Prison Ministers’ Bill, and he 
just managed to get aeonh two temporary Acts for suspend- 
ing the granting of licences and for throwing difficulties in 
the way of ego for trading on Sunday. The Govern- 
ment was obliged to throw over almost everything to push 
on the Ballot Bill, and Mr. Disraeli had the satisfaction of 

inting out that every measure that professed to provide for 
the health and safety of the people had been sacrificed to the 
one object of healing the divisions created in the Liberal party 
by the Budget and the Army Bill. The marriage of Princess 
Louise and the establishment in life of Prince Arthur made 
it necessary that application should be made to Parliament for 
money, and gave rise to painful discussions, some ground for 
which was given perhaps by the total absence of such hospi- 
talities as the nation would wish to see shown by its Sovereign 
to the eminent representatives of Royalty who have visited 
England this summer. Scotland has been almost ignored this year, 
while Ireland has contributed as topics for the Imperial Parliament 
the cry for Home Rule now represented by more than one sitting 
Trish member, the dreadful state of secret tyranny and crime in 
Westmeath, the fray in Phoenix Park, and the mystery of Mr. 
Gladstone’s views on Irish Education. On every side the Ministry 
has been either unlucky or blamable. Even the Navy has 

me wrong this year, and although it is impossible to 
lame Mr. Goschen for the quarrels of his predecessor with 
Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. ‘Reed, for the loss of the Captain, 
or even for such incidents as the loss of the Psyche, the stranding of 
the Agincourt, and Pe haps we may add the collapse of the Megera, 
et the addition of ill-luck to their own blunders has made the 
inistry seem weaker than it would have seemed had it been 
lucky. The only good part of the Session is its end. It is a gain 
that Parliament should now be for a time broken up, that there 
should be a relief to overstrained minds and bodies, and a lull in 
fruitless wrangling. Ministers will, it is to be hoped, profit by 
thinking over their failures, and next Session submit to Parlia- 
ment fewer and better measures, There is no other prospect, as 
far as can as yet be seen, of improvement. The changes which, on 
the final retirement of Mr. Childers, placed Mr. Stansfeld in the 
Cabinet, used up the last man in the great Liberal party who has 
any gg to Cabinet rank; and so great is the want of 
anything more than clever mediocrity in the list of the only 
pay which, until a wide change takes place in the feelings 
of the constituencies, can furnish members of the Government, 
that it must be confessed it would be almost as difficult to 
replace as to get rid of one or two Cabinet Ministers whose 
yoy momcd for me office has been among the leading causes of 
the barrenness of this most barren Sessi 


ARCHZAOLOGISTS. AT PLAY. 

RE are few occasions on which knowledge dons her cap 
and bells with more charming effect than at an Archeological 
meeting. The age of antiquaries has utterly passed away, and Mr. 
Oldbuck of Monkbarns would stare with amazement at the festive 
and genial race who have supplanted the Groses and Ritsons of 
bygone days in their zeal for old nicknackets. The modern 
archeologist wears his knowledge as lightly as a flower, and dis- 
cusses Roman camps or medieval brasses with the gaiety of a 
hoyden of eighteen. The quiet antiquarian gatherings where 
blear-eyed old eccentricities wrangled over a mutilated inscription 
and a bottle of port have expanded into “ learned Societies,” with 
queens for their nursing-mothers and peers for their committee- 
men. Archzological meetings have become to a host of idlers 
the chief junketings of the early vacation. Not the least part of 
their fun is the elaborate solemnity with which they are got up. 

Central Committees in London correspond for a twelvemonth wit 

local Committees in the country on the prospects of the comin 

gathering. The county is stirred up to excitement, for it is foun 
impossible to visit churehes or papers without the patronage 
of the lord-lieutenant. The pave is caught to preach an in- 
augural sermon on the duty of cultivating a knowledge of the 
The member for the county hurries down from the last 
on to turn an adroit compliment to “our old stones and our 
older institutions.” Mayor and aldermen bustle out in a great 
glory of maces to welcome the Society to their ancient and vener- 
able borough. Announcements flit about with a solemn array of 
“sections” and “papers” and “ presidents ” and “vice-presidents,” 
and a list of “ patrons ” which comprises all the big people in the 


neighbourhood. It is not easy for the uninitiated to guess how 
dukes and marquises are to contribute to the study of archeology ; 
what gradually breaks on one is the discovery how necessary 
dukes and marquises are to the entertainment of archzologists. 
The real business of the meeting so solemnly “inaugurated” by 

relates and lords-lieutenant is found to be junketing. A few 

nighted antiquaries read their papers, but after a morning or’ 
two nobody takes much notice of the “ sections.” The secretaries 
cut short impertinent discussions by their announcement of the 
excursion. The streets are crowded with drags, flies, and every 
conveyance the town can supply, and the gay train files along the 
roads, ostensibly to some minster or “tump,” but really to the 
nearest squire’s hall. There is a hurried run over the ruins, and 


a very leisurely feed at the squire’s expense; a charming drive 


home, and another dinner at the cost of the Corporation, The 
next day brings its visit to the cath a flutter of 
delight at the well-arranged battle royal between the local: 


architect and the architectural critie from London. The 
battle-royal closes in excellent time for luncheon at the 
Deanery, for a_ stroll in the bishop's ca, and for a con- 
versazione at night. Another morning brings its outing to the 
abbey ruin and the al-fresco pic-nic which has been provided by 
the noble president. The pic-nic brings the lady ad caves to 
the front. Generally she is young fresh from her-season in 
town, curious to know what a “ moulding” means, and eager to 
learn which are “ the most learned guys” present. The “ guys” 
yield to her spell, and gather round her with information and 
champagne, while she pumps and quizzes them. Her archo- 
logical knowledge is not of a very serious description, but she has 
her ticket, and picks her chicken bones with an air of scientific 
decorum. She always will visit the foundations. She is quite 
sure she shall find some poor nun’s bones in the cellars. She 
wants to see where that dear Queen Mary was imprisoned. She 
thinks it must have been delightful to live in days when knights 
rode about in armour. Panting archeologists toil after her in vain, 
as she skips over the ruins and peeps over battlements and 
draws her head back again with a pretty little cry of “Should I 
not make a charming gurgoyle?” Her elder sister is astonished 
at her levity. Her seasons are over, and she is undecided between 
archeology and tracts. She actually listens to the old gentleman who 
proses about donjons and portcullises, and makes continual entries 
in her little morocco note-book. She doubts about the age of the 
clerestory windows, and is critical upon masonry. She fingers the 
tapestry at the manor, and pronounces it Flemish with an air of 
authority. It is a little relief when she succumbs to human weak- 
ness, and picks her chicken bones like the rest of mankind. But 
even the champagne is exhausted at last, not a single manor has 
been left unravaged, and with mutual felicitations the archeolo- 
gists vanish away. The county somehow is not as grateful for 
their presence as it ought to be. The lord-lieutenant and the 
bishop suspect they have been taken in, The squires grumble 
at the cost of their luncheons. The mayor thinks the in- 
formation the town has uired hardly commensurate with 
the expenses of his dinner. Nobody, in fact, remembers to have 
learnt much from the visit of the learned Society, save the art 
of turning archeology into junketing. Only woman retains an 
agreeable memory of her flirtations with the “guys,” and of the 
charms of a picnic which was less commonp, than picnics 
generally are. Local grumbling of this sort is lost, we need 
hardly say, on the archeologists themselves. Their visit has 
been an unquestionable success. The Society has netted a fair 
sum of money. Its members have enjoyed a number of charmin 
holidays, have hob-nobbed with a number of great people, an 
been honized by a number of fascinating young ladies. Nothing 
could have been more delightful, and the Council proceeds calmly 
to organize next year’s meeting at the opposite end of Great 
Britain, and to plunge into correspondence with fresh local 
Committees, 

It is a little reflection of this kind that enables us to understand 
the “success” of the recent meeting of the Archeological Insti- 
tute at Cardiff. Never were the excursions better a 
nowhere have the financial returns been so satisfactory, an 
seldom has so little work been got through. The choice of Car- 
diff was in itself a good one, the country round was fresh ground 
for archzologists, while its peculiar character as a Welsh district 
leavened with foreign influences opened up a thousand new oppor- 
tunities for investigation. Llandaff had an interesting cathedral 
to show close by, and the neighbourhood was well stocked with 
churches, and castles, and manor-houses. At a greater distance, 
but within reach of excursionists, lay ruins like Chepstow and 
Tintern, Caerleon and Raglav. Perhaps a hardly less cogent 
reason for the selection of the spot may be found in the chance of 
securing such a president as the Marquis of Bute, whose wealth 
promised a hospitable reception, while his interest in the subject 
was shown by the very fluent address with which he opened the 
meeting. Undoubtedly, too, the choice was justified by the result. 
Never has archwological junketing been conducted on so 

rand a scale. The Mayor’s luncheon, the déjeiner at the 

ishop’s palace, the tea at the Deanery, all the little entertainments | 
of the gentry round were thrown into insignificance by the regal | 
hospitality of the President himself. Six hundred guests were 
welcomed at the castle ; while at Caerphilly Lord Bute had spent 
hundreds of pounds in roofing in the old banqueting hall for the 
entertainment of the Institute, and installed a complete kitchen, 
including a steam-engine, among the ruins. Six hundred hungry 


] excursionists found every want supplied, and as no less than six 
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-early tea and a dinner with the President. 


[August 19, 1871. 


ith attractions like these, the —s bay 
er 0 

affiliated members was greater than has ever been known. The good 
people of Cardiff, in fact, thought a guinea well laid out when it 

rocured them invitations to the castle, and feasts such as that at 

aerphilly. The Marquis, on the other hand, was wise in wasting 
a thousand pounds or two in a lavish hospitality which, while 
decorously draped in archeological form, might have a wholesome 
effect on the next electoral contest in the town which so recently 
shook off the control of his house. Archeologically, however, 
there is another side to the picture. The address of Mr. Freeman, 
-and the local descriptions of Mr. Clark, certainly left nothing 
to be desired. We took occasion last week to — of the 
remarkable merit of ig tm! contributed by Mr. Floyd on the 
“ Conquest of South Wales.” But, with these exceptiuns, it 
is hard to say what addition has been made to our knowledge by 
the visit of the Institute to Cardiff. Nothing seemed to have been 


-arranged but the junketing. The monuments in the Cathedral 


were left without notice, that the party might be in time for an 
he excursion into the 
neighbourhood left such well-known objects of interest as St. 
Woolo’s, Castell Céch, and St. Fagan’s untouched, while the local 


- antiquities of Llandaff and Cardiff received no notice whatever. 


The excursion to Llantwet, St. Donat and Ewenny was more 
fortunate in the presence and explanations of Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Clark, and Mr. Parker; but at Caldecott the visitors 
found themselves without any kind of guide or explanation of 
the building, till some thoughtful person produced a “ Murray” 
from his pocket, and read an account of the place froin that 
not very recondite work. At Chepstow and at Tintern, there 
was the same complete absence of archeological information ; 
no member of the Institute condescended to explain either history 
or architecture, and the visitors discussed in perfect freedom 
whether the castle was of this or that century, and the abbey 
Cistercian or Benedictine. In short, it was a charming “ outing,” 
as any run down the Wye in sunshine must be, but it is hard 
to discover in what sense it was an archwological excursion. 
Nor is it easier to imagine what kind of light has been thrown 
by such a visit as this on the local history of a district which 
is among the most interesting ever touched by the Institute. 
The one thing on which light has been thrown is the absolute 
want of method with which the whole of the excursions were con- 
ducted. If we take the single instance of Caerwent, a spot whose 
historic importance might naturally have been expected to secure 
some official attention, as a matter of fact, every one was left to 
wander at his own sweet will. One party lighted on a few boys 
digging under an old wall, and discovered only on their return in 
the train that the wall belonged to a Roman villa and that the 
diggings had revealed a mosaic pavement. Another group 
wandered through an orchard in perfect unconsciousness that they 
had traversed the Roman fortifications. A third party made their 
way to the church, which presents some very curious architectural 
features, but there was no one but a stray country vicar to explain 
them ; and this in an excursion which comprised two of the most 
competent of English architects. ; 

e are the freer in our comments on the Cardiff meeting for 
the very reason that in the opinion of its promoters it has been 
definitely a success. It is, in fact, the legitimate result of the 
system, or want of system, which the Institute has of late made 
its own. The whole meeting is looked at in a purely financial 
point of view. To secure ample returns to the treasury of the In- 
stitute a large supply of tickets must be sold, and to sell tickets in 
large numbers requires attractions such as no purely archeological 
investigations can supply. The county must be ransacked for 
“patrons,” and patrons must be touted for dinners. The whole 
energy of Council and Secretary is wasted for months on securing a 
lunch here and a dinner there, in catching a noble president, in 
fixing a season when the neighbouring squires will be most pro- 
bably at home. The last thing thought of is the securing reall 
learned papers on the history or antiquities of the place whic 
is to be visited, or the securing efficient archeologists to de- 
liver lectures on the various objects of interest—castle, abbey, or 
manor-house—which form the end of the excursion. If one tithe 
of the trouble was bestowed on such purely scientific objects as 
is bestowed at present on the provision and organization of the 
junketing, the archeological results of these meetings would be 
very different from such results as we have seen at Cardiff. To 
take a single instance of what we mean. The Institute has 
exhausted the English cathedrals, and has been driven of late 
to towns like Lancaster or Hull or St. Edmondsbury. The 
transfer has been a gain, if only in rescuing archeology from the 
purely ecclesiastical track which it has so long followed; but 
while opening new channels of investigation, it 
necessitated to some extent a change of front. Municipal his- 
tory took the place of architectural, but no such provision has been 
made for the one as was made in Professor Willis for the other. 
Few towns greater interest to the student of civic history than 
Hull, but the visit of the Institute passed by its annals and constitu- 
tion in utter silence. The one paper which was read on the subject at 
St. Edmondsbury was honoured by the attendance of many of the 
townspeople, but the archeologists themselves were absent to a 
man. The mischief, however, of the present system lies deeper 
than in its utter failure to produce archeological results. The 
anxiety of the Council to catch noble presidents and secure right 


honourable patrons, the dinners and the luncheons and the enter. 
tainments, end in producing a general tone of snobbish adulation 
which is utterly alien from that of scientific study. We need do 
no more than allude in passing to an evil which the British Agso- 
ciation has felt in its time almost as keenly as the Archeological 
Institute. But the remedy is an my one, and has in fact 
been already — by the former body. The Institute hag 
only to resolve that its meetings shall be really archeological 
congresses, and not purely festive gatherings, and to place 
a distinguished archeologist in the chair. No doubt some 
of the profit and not a little of the social enjoyment of its 
meetings will disappear with such a change; but, on the other 
hand, the real students of history or archeology who are now 
driven to absence will return to its ranks, and its proceedings will 
regain something of their old value and importance. As it is, the 
number of really distinguished persons who attend the annual 
eave grows less year by year. No younger archeologists come 
forward to supply the place of Professor Willis or Dr. Guest. In 
spite of “successes” like the meeting at Cardiff, such a gradual 
thinning off must end in eventual decay, and feasts even as great 
as ys at Caerphilly will hardly atone for the ruin of the Institute 
itself. 


= 


LAW AND CONSTITUTION. 


HE word “unconstitutional” has been heard a good many 

times lately, and a sharp censor of such matters has pro- 
nounced that the real meaning of the word is no other than 
“ unusual.” We are by no means clear that this explanation 
is not right; at all events it would be hard to find any ex- 
planation which promises better. Every Englishman ought to 
know, but we are not sure that every Englishman does know, 
the distinction between the written Law and the conventional 
Constitution, and the consequent difference between the force of 
words like ‘constitutional ” and “ unconstitutional” among our- 
selves and their force in Switzerland, Germany, or the United 
States. In any of those countries an unconstitutional act is 
necessarily an illegal act. The Constitution, whether of the 
Federation itself or of any particular State, is a Law, differing 
from other laws only in needing a somewhat more solemn and 
elaborate process for its enactment and repeal. If the President 
of the Union, the Governor of the State, or any person what- 
soever, acts contrary to this branch of the Law, his conduct is 
unconstitutional. What would happen in the case of conduct of 
this kind on the part of the Imperial President of the German 
League is a question too deep for us to attempt to solve. But in 
the case of the two republican Confederations, the Constitution, 
that is, that particular branch of the Law, provides means for 
= redress of illegal conduct of this kind as well as of other 

inds. 

In England, on the other hand, by “ unconstitutional ” conduct 
we commonly mean something which confessedly is not illegal. 
Besides the written Law, which is held to supply a remedy for 
every breach of itself, there is the conventional, unwritten, tradi- 
tional Constitution, which prescribes many rules for political con- 
duct of which the Law knows nothing and for the breach of which 
it provides no remedy. For the Crown to levy a tax which has 
not been granted by Parliament is illegal. For the Crown to re- 
fuse its assent to a Bill which has passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment is most certainly not illegal, but most people would call it 
unconstitutional. For a Government to retain office when it has 
not the confidence of the House of Commons is also what most 
people would call unconstitutional. But so to do can no more be 
called legal or illegal than it can be called green or blue. The 
doctrine takes us into a region altogether beyond the range of 
English Law. The words in which it is expressed have no 
legal meaning, or have a legal meaning quite different from what 
is intended. The wisdom ofall the Judges on the Bench could 
not give a legal definition of “the confidence of the House 
of Commons,” and by “ Government ” we conceive that they 
would understand nothing short of the ancient formula of 
“ Government by King, Lords, and Commons.” The very modern 
usage by which the word “Government” has come to mean a 
certain knot of Privy Councillors whom the Law in no way dis- 
tinguishes from other Privy Councillors is utterly incapable of 
legal definition. Indeed we are not sure that we ought to be so 
exact as to say Privy Councillors, For even the common use of 
the word does not seem hago J fixed. Sometimes the “ Govern- 
ment ”’ seems to mean the Cabinet only; sometimes it seems to 
take in other officials who are not members of the Cabinet or even 
of the Privy Council. Neither use of the word rests on any law 
defining the constitution and functions of Government or Cabinet, 
of whom it is to consist, and what is to be the measure of its 
duties and its authority. The whole thing is purely conventional. 
‘A flexible tradition, varying somewhat in different times, pre- . 
scribes the practical relations between the Sovereign, the Parlia- 
ment, and the undefined, untangible. body which is practically as 
important aseither. Yet people, even within the wails of Parlia- 
ment, sometimes seem not to know that the whole thing is con- 
ventional. The great Mr. Whalley, for instance, moved the other 
day for a return of the personal religion of each of the members 
of “ Her Majesty’s Cabinet.” To be sure he afterwards explained 
that he did not wish his return to take in all members of the 
Cabinet, but only certain of its members ; still it was as members 
of the Cabinet that he wished to inauire into their religion— 
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inquiry which it would be hard to carry on in any legal form 
that the House hasno legal means of 
ma fe intended by the words “Her Majesty’s Cabinet.” Some 
years back a wiser member than Mr. Whalley proposed to 
meet an unusual state of things which existed for a short time 

a proposal that, when the er of the House did not hold 
aay office to which a salary was attached, a salary should be 
attached to-the office of Leader of the House. The proposer 
forgot that, though the Leader of the House is practically a most 
jmportant person, though ore practically knows who is 
[eader of the House, yet no such office as Leader of the 
House is known to the Law, or is capable of legal definition. If 
asalary had been, voted to the Leader of the House, there would 
pave been no legal means of knowing to whom the salary ought 
to be paid, or whose ap sy would be a sufficient receipt. 
Cases like these show how thoroughly a mode of thinking 
and speaking which is purely Peas | has made its way into 
our whole political life. We are so much in the habit of using it 
on the most important political occasions that it is very easy to 
forget that it is purely conventional. The House of Commons 
may properly vote that a Government does not possess its 
confidence, without seeking legally to define of what persons 
that Government consists. Such a vote is purely conventional ; it 
carries with it the most important practical consequences, but it 
carries With it no legal consequences whatever. An expression 
therefore which, though it hasno legal meaning, practically points 
out what is meant, is quite enough forthe purpose. But if the 
House wished to do anything involving oh consequences, if it 
wished to mee or to impeach, or substantially to reward 
some or all the members of a present Government or a late 
Government, it would have to leave off the conventional mode of 
speaking, and to use language which, in order to accomplish legal 
results, must be clothed with a legal meaning. 

Nothing, in short, can be plainer than that some of the most 
important parts of our political machine work according to 
rules established wholly by convention and not by law, rules 
which everybody knows and everybody obeys, but which were 
never enacted by any legally binding authority. What contra- 
dicts those rules people call unconstitutional, whether it be illegal 
ornot, A thousand actions might be done every day which all 
parties would agree in calling unconstitutional, but which would 
not involve the breach of any written law, and would not expose 
those who did them to any legal punishment. It would, in- 
deed, not be hard to find a remedy for all such unconstitutional 
conduct, but the remedy would be indirect and would not take the 
form of a legal sentence. But while so many parts of our polity 
rest thus wholly on a conventional, not on a legal, basis, while 
ae acts which all would condemn as unconstitutional are in- 
capable of any legal definition and cannot be visited with any 
legal punishment, a wide field is open for differences of opinion 
asto what is unconstitutional and what is not. Questions may, 
indeed, constantly arise as to whether this or that course is legal, 
butin order to decide whatis legal, the law itself has provided legal 
means. Itis far less easy to decide what is constitutional, as there 
is no tribunal authorised to act as arbiter when questions arise as 
to conventional and unwritten rules. There isa story of an old 
Greek demagogue, who, being asked what the Law was, made 
answer, “ Whatever I please.” It might be going too far to say 
that the Constitution is whatever a predominant political party 
pkases; but it is plain that, while what is legal can be fixed with- 
out doubt by the decision of Courts having authority, what is 
constitutional will depend very much on the wishes of the persons 
or the parties which happen to be in power. A dominant party 
will always try to show that its own acts, or the acts of its leaders, 
are constitutional ; the opposite party, will be glad to show that 

are otherwise ; and a is no Judge clothed with authority 
todecide between them. A course which, though legal, is un- 
precedented or antiquated, will always run a chance of bein 
called unconstitutional, whatever be its objects or motives, an 
whatever may be the power in the State whose importance it is 
likely to aggrandize. An increase in the power of the Crown or 
its Ministers and an increase in the power of the House of 
Commons are both liable to be called unconstitutional, and both 
may fairly be called so, by those who disapprove of either. In 
we come round pretty nearly to the proposition with which 
we set out, that constitutional means what is usual, and unconsti- 
tutional what is unusual, supposing of course both to come within 
the letter of the law. Anything which cannot be justified by 
tecent precedents will in this way be called unconstitutional till 
it has become familiar enough to be itself used as a precedent. 
_. Several thoughts are s by this line of argument. First, 
it is quite possible, under our existing system, for very important 
Constitutional changes to be made with very little public discus- 
Sion, and indeed without the nation at large knowing anything 
about them. A change in the Law can only be made openly after 
Parliamentary discussion, and if any one is not aware of the change, 
itis his own fault. But it is always possible that one of the 
powers of the State may encroach upon another in a gradual and 
silent way, without any one act at all likely to strike the mind of 
the nation at large. And this is still more likely to be the case 
with changes which do not affect the outward pabhieks, even the 
conventional outward relations, of the different powers of the,State 
to one another, but which may nevertheless make very important 
differences in their practical balance. Take, for instanee, such a 
as that by which the King ceased to preside at the meet- 
ings of the Cabinet. Hae wesao breach ofthe Laws such as there 


would be if the Crown claimed to levy taxes without consent of 
Parliament, such as there would if the House of Commons were 
once more to vote either of the other branches of the Legislature 
to be useless and dangerous. There was no such breach of the 
conventional relation between the several powers of the State as 
there would be if the Crown were again to exercise the power 
of refusing its assent to Acts of Parliament, or as there would be 
if Parliament were again to take upon itself personally to name 
the Ministers of the Crown. Still this change made an impor- 
tant practical difference in the relations between the Crown, the 
Cabinet, and the Parliament. A King who presides in his own 
Cabinet, though he holds himself bound to act on the final advice 
of that Cabinet, must have a good deal of influence in determining 
what that advice should be. He retains a direct personal share 
in the government of the country, which is lost by a King who 
can only say Yea or Nay, and who is held constitutionally bound 
always to say Yea, to decisions which have been resolved on in 
his absence. This change did perhaps more than any change not 
involving an alteration of the Law to transfer the real powers of 
government from the Crown to its Ministers, and thereby to those 
to whom its Ministers are held to be responsible. 

Secondly, it should be noticed how closely the way in which 
our conventional Constitution has grown, and still is growing up, 
follows the way in which the written Law itself grew up. Every- 
thing in England goes by precedent. If a thing has once been 
done, and has not been questioned, that has always been authority 
enough for doing it again. In this way our Constitution has 
grown up, but it was in this way that our Law grew up before it. 
Again, most of our great constitutional statutes were in form 
declaratory. Neither in the thirteenth nor in the seventeenth 
century did men profess to be claiming new rights, but always to 
be claiming the confirmation and freer exercise of rights already 
admitted. In many cases this claim was an historical truth, but 
in others it could hardly be called so, except sometimes by going 
back to very early times indeed. In many cases, when our fore- 
fathers established. some great principle of constitutional freedom, 
the lasek 2 which they established was virtually new, though 
vague traditions may have lingered on of the days in which the 
same rights had existed under other forms. Every step which 
we have made in our constitutional progress has been, in one sense 
the establishment of something new, in another the recovety of 
something old. But as soon as the change took the form of a statute 
and was acknowledged as part of the written Law, it became itself 
a precedent, and not only itself a precedent, but an example of the 
way in which other precedents might be made good. So much of 
what is now written Law was once unwritten tradition that it is 
quite possible that our present conventional Constitution, or what- 
ever it may grow into, may some day take the form of written Law. 

Lastly, it is sometimes said that in England the Law and the 
Constitution are one, while in America and other countries they 
are two distinct things. Thijs is true in one sense, while in another 
sense the opposite is true. In England the Law and the Constitution 
are the same in this sense—namely, that all matters of legislation 
are in England dealt with by the same authority, and by the 
same process, A legal change in the relation of the three powers 
of the State to one another is made in exactly the same way as a 
Turnpike Act. In this sense Law and Constitution are the same, 
in another sense they are different, because behind the written 
Law stands the unwritten Constitution. In America, on the other 
hand, and in most countries where there is a formal written Con- 
stitution, the Law and the Constitution are so far different that a 
change in the Constitution is made by a different body or bya 
different process from that which makes changes in the ordin 
Law. They are so far the same that both are formally enacted, 
and that there is no written Constitution behind. No doubt in 


America certain political traditions have grown up, but they do | 
not amount to an unwritten code ruling points of equal importance - 


with those which are ruled by the written code. ‘The real differ- 
ence perhaps lies in this; the body which in any commonwealth 
has the power of making constitutional changes is alone the really 
sovereign body. This power we entrust to our ordinary Legisla- 
ture; that Legislature therefore is sovereign, In the United 
States the power of making a Constitution is vested in a body of 
which the ordinary Legislature forms only a part. The ordinary 
Legislature therefore is not sovereign, but that body is sove- 
reign in which the power of changing the Constitution is vested. 


THE CHOLERA. 


f boo vigour with which everybody has been con penis 
everybody else because Dr. Edmunds turns out to have rai 

a false alarm, seems a little exaggerated when we remember how 
likely it is that before many days are over a similar warning may 
be given with better cause. The cholera may keep away from 
England this autumn as it has kept away on some former occasions 
after coming very near tous. But no quarantine, however strin- 
gent, can make the exclusion of isolated instances a matter of 


certainty, and when once the disease has made good its land- 


ing, it usually finds a number of cases where the latent mis- 
chief seems only to have been waiting for a precedent in order to 
show itself in full force. The less people build on the cholera 
being kept out of the country, the better fitted they will be to deal 
with it judiciously, if, after all, it finds its way in. 

The Tabeeaton issued by the Medical Department of the 


Privy Council will tell the public nothing new, but unfortunately 
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it will tell them a great deal that, for any attention that has been 
paid to it, might as well be new. hen England was last 
threatened with cholera, the same precautions were recommended 
by the same authority, and almost in the same language. It is 
humiliating to have to add that the disregard with which they were 
treated then has made it equally necessary to recommend them now. 
If the burnt child {had Sat learned in time to dread the fire, 
Englishmen might have viewed the approach of cholera with 
little or no alarm. “The presence of imported cases of disease,” 
says the Memorandum of the Privy Council, “will not be capable 
of causing much injury to the population if the places receiving 
the infection have had the advantage of proper sanitary adminis- 
tration.” Or, to say the same thing in plainer language, what- 
ever deaths cholera may be the cause of, if it visits us this 
autumn, will be the result in a great majority of cases of wanton 
neglect. For the last ten years, at all events, the history 
of the disease has been sufficiently well known to leave 
no reasonable doubt as to the nature of the precautions 
which ought to be used against it. That the poison is conveyed 
through the discharges of persons suffering from the disorder, and 
that its virulence is greatest when conveyed through the medium 
of drinking water, have long been counted among the common- 
places of sanitary science. It follows from these two facts that 
the presence of imported cases of cholera need give little alarm if 
there were no possibility of the discharges from the patients coming 
in contact with water used for drinking, or if all such discharges 
were promptly and thoroughly deprived of their poisonous character. 
“Too much importance,” says Mr. Simon, “cannot be attached to the 
precaution of thoroughly disinfecting, without delay, all discharges 
from the stomach and bowels of persons suffering under the disease, 
as well as all bedding, clothing, towels, and the like, which such 
discharges may have imbued ; and of course neither choleraic dis- 
charges, noranyslops which may contain traces of them,should ever, 
even when supposed to be disinfected, be cast into any position from 
which they may get access to drinking water.” The wisdom of 
not relying exclusively on either of these alternative safeguards is 
evident. If it were perfectly certain that all discharges from 
cholera patients would be thoroughly disinfected, it would not 
much matter where they were cast. If it were perfectly certain 
that such discharges would never get access to drinking water, 
it would not much matter whether they were disinfected. But 
on neither of these points is certainty attainable. Disinfection 
can only be completely efficacious where it is both adequate and 
universal—two conditions which imply that the persons who have 
the care of cholera patients shall be thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of the steps they are bidden to take, properly informed 
as to the nature of the steps themselves, and always provided 
with the necessary instruments. A nurse may be ignorant or 
hurried, and so disbelieve the warnings given her or forget to 
follow them. Or she may have wrong notions as to what consti- 
tutes complete disinfection, and so allow the discharges to be thrown 
away with some of the virus still* remaining in them. Or 
she may be careful and well-informed as regards her own 
art in the process, and yet her precautions may be value- 
ess from the imperfection of the disinfecting agents employed. 
In every rank of society there may be room for these drawbacks 
to operate, but amongst the poor they will be reinforced by others. 
The nurse is probably the wife or the mother or the daughter of 
the patient, and she will have to perform her duties under the 
disturbing influences of sorrow for the sufferer, anxiety as to their 
means of support, and perhaps groundless dread of contagion. If 
to this combination is added the difficulty of understanding the 
technical terms necessarily used in the directions, and the not in- 
frequent inability to read the directions themselves, the array of 
obstacles in the way of universal and adequate disinfection 
becomes formidable enough to warrant the prediction that 
they will not be omnineantol by all who have to confront them. 
But the difficulties in the mye of the second alternative are more 
hopeless still. If “neither choleraic discharges nor any slops 
which may contain traces of them ” are “ ever, even when supposed 
to be disinfected, to be cast into any position from which they may 
get access into drinking water,” they must, under present circum- 
stances, be conveyed to another planet. No removal short of this 
would give the desired security. In the first place, sewage matter 
containing, if the cholera —— to prevail in the neighbourhood, 
infectious discharges from cholera patients, is still allowed to 
mingle with rivers which furnish those who live on their banks 
with their whole supply of water for all purposes. Scientific men 
are quite unable to say after what time or at what distance the 
oison thus introduced into a stream ceases to carry infection with 
it; so that in no case where there is any drainage from houses into 
a river the water of which is afterwards used for drinking, can 
there be absolute security in time of cholera that the water drunk 
is wholly free from choleraic discharges. It is true, the majority 
of villages and s.nall towns are unprovided either with a system 
of sewerage or with a system of water supply. Every separate 
house empties its sewage into its separate cesspool and draws its 
water from its separate well. But those who would derive 
comfort from this fact must not inquire too curiously into 
the relative situations of well and cesspool, or into the 
nature of the soil which lies between them. Wherever the 
cesspool lies higher than the well, and the intervening soil is 
sufficiently porous, there is likely to be a constant infiltration of 
sewage matter into the water used by the family, and wherever the 
houses in a town or village are packed at all closely, several families 
may contribute to the poisoning of one another. The number of 


the Times which contains the Memorandum of the Medical De. 
partment of the Privy Council gives a Report of an inquiry into the 
sanitary condition of North Woolwich and East Ham. In North 
Woolwich the drainage is “carried by the local sewers into the 
river,” and is “ flooded up in the sewers under the houses every da; 
frequently overflowing into the cellars and streets.” In East Hamthe 
sewagespreads “in stagnant pools over the land in theneighbourh 
except where it is carried by open troughs into the ditches,” Js 
would be hard to say where, in either of these unfortunate parish 

it would be possible to cast choleraic discharges with any certaint 
or rather with any probability, of their not finding their way to 
drinking water. No well in such a district can be regarded ag 
safe, and we should be sorry to drink water which had been stored 
in any reservoir or cistern surrounded by ground saturated with 
sewage matter. Even the assurance of a certain Mr. M’Dowe 
“ registrar and relieving officer,” that the district is more healthy 
than Scarborough, Cheltenham, Leamington, and other salubrioug 
places, would be powerless to reconcile us to the flooded cellars: 
and the stagnant pools over which the cholera poison may any 
day get firm hold. 

It is not possible that evils of this magnitude should be 
remedied during an actual visitation of cholera, especially when, 
Parliament is not sitting. The Executive is already in possession 
of some useful powers, and the passing of the Local Government 
Board Bill has the double advantage of vesting these powers in a 
single authority, and in an authority which is not Mr. Bruce. But 
more legislation will be needed before this authority can be put in 
& position to deal with the mischief, and for whatever ps an 
autumn Session might be demanded, there is no one likely to 
insist on the interests of national health. It is important, how- 
ever, to remember that, great as may have been the short- 
comings in this respect of the present or former Governments, 
they are shortcomings which would have been almost innocuous if 
the persons immediately concerned had been alive to their own 
requirements. The “ sewer authorities ” and “ nuisance authorities” 
of recent statutes might, if they had chosen, have placed districts 
over which they have jurisdiction in a position which, in com- 
parison with that in which they now stand, may be described as 
one of security; and Mr. Simon rightly reminded us that, since 
these authorities “are all, either electively or directly, s 
constituted as to represent the will of the local rate-paying 
population, each such population has had almost absolute 
means of deciding for itself whether the district which it 
inhabits shall be wholesomely or unwholesomely kept.” For 
the most part each such population has preferred unwhole- 
someness to wholesomeness, and one useful purpose to which the 
probable advent of cholera may be turned is the frightening 
people into some sense of their own folly in so doing. The two 
counsels that seem to be most appropriate at the present moment 
are these :—Preach and practise the vigorous use of disinfectants, 
and give all possible publicity to every case of deficient drainage 
or polluted water supply that comes under your notice. If nothing 
else can be done before next Session, it will be something to have 
collected a store of present sanitary abuses which may serve as a 
justification and a groundwork for future sanitary legislation, 


THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 


‘HERE are few districts of England in which spots wholly 
tourist-ridden are placed in such immediate contiguity to 
spots of equal beauty, but absolutely unknown to tourists, as the 
Peak of Derbyshire. Matlock and Buxton bear the tourist im- 
press even more obviously than Ambleside and Keswick; and 
whereas in the Lake country the scenery is of too broad a charac- 
ter to be materially injured by any quantity of hotels, the narrow 
limestone glens, or “ dales,” to use the local name, on the Derwent, 
the Dove, and the Wye do, in losing their seclusion, lose a sensi- 
ble portion of their interest along with it. It is indeed only Mat- 
lock that has hitherto suffered, through the incursions of men, 
grievous and unsightly damage to its natural picturesqueness; 
the havoe along the Wye being attributable to the railroad. But 
never could we recommend one who wished for the pure enjoy- 
ment of solitary communing with nature to visit either Buxton, 
or Chatsworth, or Haddon, or Dovedale. Many as are the 
beauties of these places, no one can add to his feeling of their 
beauties the additional, if somewhat selfish, charm of imagining 
himself to be their sole discoverer and possessor. How great 
the charm of such an imagination is may be recognised by any 
one who compares the vivid delight of coming upon some name- 
less and perhaps small waterfall in a spot among the mountains 
where it had not been expected, with the matter-of-course 
laudation that is bestowed on such famous wonders as the 
Staubbach or the Handeck. In larger views the point is one 
of less importance, because here the imagination has naturally 
a wider extent to exercise itself upon, 

Now in the Peak the boundary may be traced with almost pre- 
cise accuracy between the parts that are known to everybody and 
the parts that are known to nobody. Draw a line from Buxton 
to Castleton ; from Castleton down the Derwent by Chatsworth 
to Matlock; from Matlock back up the Derwent to a 
and then by the dales of the Wye, through which the rail- 
way runs, to Buxton; and within this circumference will be 
included every place, except Dovedale, to which the Derby 
tourist naturally directs his steps, Far are we from 
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ing to divert him from this tract; but it is not the tract which 
would be chosen by the lover of wildness and solitude, nor is it 
that which we now wish to describe. Neither do we touch upon 
gnother hill country, of much wild beauty, and hitherto for the 
art unspoilt, of which Dovedale may be considered the 
portal, lying to the westward of the tourist’s paradise, and run- 
ning into the Staffordshire “ Moorlands.” Those who look at the 
map of Derbyshire will see that, though Castleton is comparatively 
close to the top of the map, there is still an interval of ten miles 
or more before the northern boundary is actually reached. It is 
within this interval that the highest and most mountainous ridges 
of the county are situated, the deepest valleys, the widest moor- 
lands. It is a tract entirely of gritstone; of limestone, which has 
soexclusive a predominance south of Castleton, there is abso- 
Jutely none. And this difference of geological character produces 
amarked difference in the scenery. stead of green grass, the 
hills are covered with purple heather, bilberry, and fern. Instead 
of white rocks forming the basement of sloping uplands, the 
rocks are here quite black, and crown the summits of ridges that 
descend with a concave sweep into the valleys. There is scarcely 
any river that exceeds the size of a mountain brook ; but then the 
mountain brooks are everywhere, the hills absolutely stream with 
them. And whereas the limestone rivers are transparent green, 
these are brown from the peat. And lastly, while the limestone 
tract has hardly any distinct summits (except the strangely 
ed hills on the Dove), but merely tablelands with trenches 
cut through them, this district has outlines which, from some 
points, are not inferior to any among the Yorkshire hills. 

Let us suppose the traveller coming to Castleton from the 
south, from the uplands of Tideswell. Then the tract of which 
we are speaking lies immediately before him. At his foot is the 
vale of Hope, extending from west to east upwards of six miles, 
and nearly a mile in breadth; this is visible in its full extent. 
Beyond this are three other great valleys, traceable only by their 
windings among the hills—the valley of Edale to the north- 
west; the Derwent valley to the north-east ; and between the 
two the valley of the Ashop. It matters little which of the three 
is visited first; but, for argument’s sake, let us begin with the 
Edale valley. This joins the broad vale of Hope at the village of 
that name ; and those who wish to go through the whole length 
of the Edale valley must begin by descending to Hope, and then 
follow upwards the windings of the Noe, the little stream that 
flows through Edale. But a shorter and more picturesque way is 
to cross the hills direct from Castleton, and come upon the centre 
of Edale either at Edale Chapel or at Barber Booth. It is indeed 
a primitive seclusion. Not that there is any lack of inhabitants ; 
but they are all of the roughest type, and keep as much as pos- 
sible out of sight of strangers. A story is told of one of them 
who, some fifty years ago, was so adventurous as to make a 
journey to Sheffield, about twenty miles distant. When he set 
off to return it was raining hard, and his host lent him an 
umbrella—opening it himself, in order to save his friend all possi- 
ble trouble. A fortnight afterwards the man of Edale was seen 
to return in the finest possible weather, but with the umbrella 
still up. “ Whoy,” he explained, “we had a peck o’ troubles 
with un. There wasn’t a doorway in the village we could get un 
through, so we tethered un ina field.” The mystery of opening 
and shutting an umbrella, which was then taught to the 
worthy man, has not, it is believed, been lost to the inhabitants 
of Edale since. The head of Edale is its most picturesque 
part; here it becomes a narrow gorge with a tumbling stream, 
and rocks crowning the slopes, A cart-road leads hence by a 
lofty pass across the watershed; for while the Noe through the 
Derwent and the Trent finds its ultimate exit in the Humber, the 
Sett on the western side falls into the Mersey, and thence into 
the Irish Sea. The most striking object on the western side of the 
watershed is the great hill of Kinderscout, which envelopes in the 
compass of its huge heathy arms the entire valley of the Kinder, 
one of the tributaries of the Sett. This is the highest elevation in 
Derbyshire, 1,981 feet above the sea level; on it, in a precipitous 
ravine, is the finest waterfall in the county, called Kinder Down- 
fall. From this point it is but a short distance to the head of the 
Ashop; but the way is over the wildest conceivable moors. Let 
us return to our original centre at Castleton. 

Seven miles from Castleton by road, but much nearer across 
the hills, lies the Ashopton Inn, at the junction of the Ashop, the 
Derwent, and the Ladybower brook. No better centre can be 


- obtained for the whole tract ; and the inn, though not large, can 


be recommended with confidence. ‘The upper valley of the 
Derwent is not less picturesque than Edale; the Ashop valley, 
otherwise called the Woodlands, is much more so, and indeed jis 
not surpassed, if it be equalled, by anything in the entire county. 
issome nine miles in length; the first two, after leaving the 
Ashopton Inn, are comparatively uninteresting; then comes a 
wooded glen, bounded by summits which are hich but yet not 
mountainous; this lasts as far as the confluence of the Alport, 
another prettily wooded stream with fine rocky hills as a back- 
ground, One of the most striking scenes in the neighbourhood is 
the deep ravine high up among these hills, bounded on either side 
by the fantastic crags known as “ Alport Tower” and “ Alport 
astles.” It is a spot unmentioned by any guide-book; and 
rarely does any tourist visit its rockstrewn recesses, covered with 
try and mountain ash. Above the Alport Ashopdale enters 
he a sterner and grander, and yet scarcely less beautiful, phase. 
e bye f becomes a defile ; above it frown the truly mountainous 


Seal Edge, Fairbrook Naze, and Kinder Edge, cleft by | 


deep gorges, and advancing in precipitous promontories. All the 
slopes hereabouts, where they are not bare rock, are covered with 
deep heather. At the Snake Inn (63 miles from the Ashopton 
Inn) the road leaves the Ashop and follows one of its tributaries ; 
the 2} miles which succeed from this point till it emerges on the 
open moor present perhaps finer views, looking back on the ranges 
before mentioned, than any that have gone before. The whole of 
Ashopdale does not contain more than three or four houses, and 
the traveller may pass along its whole length and scarcely see the 
face of man; yet the great road between Sheffield and Glossop, 
which passes through it, gives it a less primitive look than the 
much more populous Edale. 

Two or three more points near Ashopton are worth notice. The 
Lidybower brook, along which the Sheffield road runs, is one of 
tle most beautiful combinations of wood, rock, heather, and water 
anywhere tobe found. The best view of itis obtainable by cross- 
ing the brook at the point where the road takes a sharp turn that 
shuts out Winhill from view, and ascending a slight eminence on 
the other side; from hence the eye looks down an interminable 
depth of trees. Derwent Edge, again, the lofty ridge which begins 
to rise immediately above Ashopton, and attains its highest point 
(1,773 feet) two or three miles to the north, should by all means 
be ascended; from it is obtained the finest by far of all the distant 
views in Derbyshire. From no other point can the great block 
of mountain perversely called in the Ordnance map “the Peak,” 
comprising the several summits of Kinderscout, Fairbrook Naze, 
Madwoman’s Stoues, &c., be seen to equal advantage. The lower 
group, again, of Lord’s Seat, Mam Tor, and Lose Hill, displays its 
most broken outline. Edale, which lies between these two ranges, 
is not seen from the top of Derwent Edge, but from the lofty grit- 
stone crag called the Dovestone it shows its green fields and trees 
most unexpectedly, as if held up in a cup among the mountains. 
To the east, an interminable view, fading into the distance, extends 
over the hills and plains of Yorkshire. On all other sides the 
crowd of ridges is innumerable. Derwent Edge itself is a notice- 
able hill for its steepness, wildness, and for the singular piles of 
rock with singular names (the “Saltcellar,” “Cakes of Bread,” &c.) 
scattered over it. The view from Winhill, though less fine than 
this, is not excelled by any other hereabouts; and the smaller 
elevation called Crook Hill is worth ascending. 

Besides the “‘ Ashopton ” and “ Snake” Inns, another inn in an 
extremely picturesque spot among the gritstone summits is the 
Fox House Inn, on the hills above Hathersage, on the Sheffield 
road. ‘The wooded valley of the lower Derwent is seen stretching 
into the distance ; in another direction is the vale of Hope; while 
immediately in front the Burbage brook tumbles down a steep 
descent to meet the Derwent. Nor should we omit to mention, 
before leaving the gritstone country, the two rivers—the Etherow 
and the Goyt—which border the country to the north and north- 
west. The Etherow is said to be well worth seeing; of this we 
cannot speak from personal knowledge; it is dammed up into 
great reservoirs, which supply Manchester with water. The Goyt, 
for the first few miles of its course, during which it divides Derby- 
shire from one of the mountainous parts of Cheshire, is solitary and 
well wooded, while the moors on the Cheshire side much 
wild grandeur ; it then enters the manufacturing district, and ceases 
to be attractive to the searcher after the picturesque. The Mani- 
fold in Staffordshire is also to be noticed as making its way 
through a gritstone dale of singular beauty. 

A country so abounding in heather as that of which we have 
been speaking cannot be adequately appreciated if it is visited in 
months during which the heather is not in flower—ze. otherwise 
than during the months of August and September. To this it 
must be added that it needs fine weather more than the narrow 
limestone dales do; it depends so much more on multiplicity 
of distant detail, so much less on single near and striking 
points. Thus the limestone rocks are solid, impregnable masses ; 
the gritstone splits up into innumerable crags, scattered over the 
landscape. A limestone glen is a distinct feature by itself; a 
gritstone glen may be anything, from a mere gash in the hill up- 
wards. ew of the points in the limestone country are absolutely 
hidden by the dullest sky ; but an ordinary sunless day blots out 
many in these moorland valleys. For the same reason, this is a 
country that is much less capable of being taken in at a glance, 
much more likely to improve by a long acquaintance, than the 
other, 

It is curious enough that so wild and lonely a tract should be in 
such immediate proximity to, so almost surrounded by, a great 
manufacturing district. Lut so it is; a walk of three miles from 
clusters of smoking and ugly mills will bring the traveller into a 
region where it might be thought no human foot had ever trod. 
Long may the works and busy industry of man refrain from en- 
tering these oases of solitude. We should have liked, before 
leaving the subject, to describe other parts of the county on which 
we have been lingering, equally unknown to the general tourist, 
yet more than ordinarily picturesque. We have Seente referred 
to the green pastoral vales, varied by the most broken conical 

which accompany the Dove near its source, and which 
e in immediate contiguity to the bold gritstone region of the 
Staffordshire Moorlands ; there are also the ferny rock-glens which 
are buried among the woods of Horsley and Duffield; and there 
are the quiet meadows and woods of the broad Trent. But our 
space precludes us from noticing these further at present. 
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THE TWELFTH AND THE GROUSE. 


Am all, it promises to be a fair match this season between 
the grouse and the guns. A few weeks ago the betting 
seemed all in favour of the former—of those at least who might 
survive the rigours of the summer. The rainfall was portentous 
in the South, and people d that, 4 fortiori, it ought to be tanta- 
mount to a deluge in the North. As it turned out, they deceived 
themselves, ae had been of course, and plenty of it, as 
there always must be in a country where it is difficult to draw 
a line between the mists and dews and the driving storms that are 
matters of everyday occurrence. But relatively the season might 
be pronounced a dry one, and the grouse had thriven marvellously. 
Coveys were plentiful everywhere, and families for the most part 
numerous. As for disease, this year the keepers felt themselves 
constrained to uplift their voices in a harmonious chorus of cheer- 
fulness. With the Highland keeper, like many of his class, the 
year is always either one of the very best he has ever known or 
without exception the worst. This year it was the former. At the 
eleventh hour, indeed, sinister whispers of occasional taint crept 
into the columns of a contemporary that consecrates itself to field- 
sports, but they were merely microscopic clouds conjured up 
by fancy in an otherwise speckless sky, and we have no reason 
to believe they will come to anything. In fact, everything 
promised so exceedingly well that it almost seemed as if the 
results of the 12th might be indifferent. For there is this 
peculiarity in grouse-shooting, that if you mean to be deadly you 
must take your birds at the happy moment. Only let them once 
get well away—in other words, let them be too well grown and 
too strong on the wing before you take the field—and you will 
find it difficult to ruffle a feather with the hardest-shooting breech- 
loader. Indeed, apprehensions of the sort have been verified in 
some places by this year’s result. The bags in Yorkshire are all the 
lighter that the birds have been drawing together, while in some 
Northumbrian moors we see they had actually collected already 
into packs of one hundred and upwards. What the chances of the 
are in these cases any sportsman may guess. We may observe, 

in passing, that it is a pity we let lessons of this sort run to 
waste year after year. Itis not much in our way taking leaves out 
of our French neighbours’ game-books, yet in this case we might do 
very much worse. The Préfet of each French department names 
om year the day for the opening of the chasse in his district, re- 
ating it by the state of the _— and the strength of the birds. 

f we took the hint and made the 12th a moveable festival, we 
not shock common sense by ~ 
of one sportsman panting in vain after birds rising playfully a 
whole parish ahend of em, while another, some few Tundved 
miles to the North, is slaughtering cheepers fit neither to fly nor 
to be eaten. But, such cases of hardship and absurdity apart, 
the results of this 12th appear to have turned out magniticently. 
Unluckily for the game, the weather which to a certain point 
had been propitious to them, in developing their strength and 
educating their instincts, turned traitor by continuing too per- 
sistently fine. Soft bright days became general, and sunned the 
irds into carelessness and the practice of siestas. Sweet and 
very beneficial are the uses of adversity to grouse as to men; nice 
damp, raw weather, that makes the dripping heather unplea- 
sant sitting, and keeps the restless mother on the look-out for 
Aryer lying for her nurslings, would have saved many a budding 
life on the 12th. Then the 12th broke everywhere with all the 
assurance of a glorious —, day. On most moors there was 
that heavy grey mist which to the eye of experience means 
steady sunshine later. The only question it raises is that of scent. 
Your most careful dogs are sure to go blundering up birds, and as 
for the reckless ones who range wild and wide, they will be like 
erratic rockets sending up in showers the fireworks among which 
they have broken loose, Still, taking inte consideration the cer- 
tainty of such aggravating incidents, the sportsmen who waken to 
a fine 12th have every cause for gratulation. They must remem- 
ber too well the misery and bitter disappointment involved in a 
wet one. It may be heavy work towards noon, when the 
sun is blazing overhead with an intensity more tropical than 
Highland, to drag your languid limbs through the deep 
heather beds in the corries. You-may think remorsefully of the 
reckless dinners and irrational hours on which you have been 
training, as you set yourself to breast the steep hillside, with- 
out a breath stirring but what you pump painfully out of your own 
heaving chest. You may take to desponding calculations of the 
countless number of steps between you and the end of your day's 
work as your boots go gliding over slippery heather roots on the 
slope of a ridge something steeper than a church roof. But, after 
all, these are mere passing fits of depression when the sport is 
flagging for the time, and the spirits temporarily succumbing to 
the burden of flesh sadly out of condition. You remember that 


- you had a pleasant morning; you believe you will rally to enjoy 


your afternoon, and you feel an honest consciousness that you are 
fulfilling the duty you came for, and getting some value for your 
bargain. How very different it was on those dismal 12ths 
when the unchained winds were playing fast and loose, with floods 
of tumbling rain! Either you stayed at home and gnawed away at 
your heart-strings as you beat the devil’s tattoo on the streaming 
window-panes of your shooting-lodge, or you tempted Providence by 
subjecting your temper totrials past mortal endurance; turned out to 
go plashing through pools and hard holding moss, with muscles and 
sinews strained in retrieving your false steps on wet stones and 
soaking heather; turned out to feel the cold water trickling 


down from your collar to your boots ; to know it was ; 
into the mechanism of your new guulocks, and to labour after 
each of your rare shots at dragging the clinging cartridges out of 
your foul barrels; to snap despairing shots at impossible djs. 
tances, and miss an occasional easy one from vice of habit; final} 
to feel that now the weather had set itself to rain with malignant 
resolution, you were missing for that year the chances on which yoy 
had counted, and that the birds were escaping you whose reversion 
you had bought at something like half their weight in silver, 

For the loss of the early days of the season is never to be rm. 
deemed. Later on there are no such bags as one gentleman jg 
said to have obtained on Saturday last—namely, 132 brace. Yoy 
may occasionally make a terrible example of a whole 
covey of innocents, cowering in agony of terror among the 
ae roots till the cruel boot forces them to flutter up og 
unaccustomed wings like spring chickens flushed from a ‘ 
coop. But bits of luck of this sort must be few and far between; 
when the birds are early and second broods scarce your work jg 
likely to become sportsmanlike in spite of you, and take the fon 
of quick shots at grouse as strong on the wing as blue rocks, ang 
pretty nearly as quick on the rise. It is all matter of taste, of 
course. To us, we confess, a bag of anything approaching g 
hundred brace seems fatal to all ideas of amusement. In the frst 
place, it implies a sickening tameness of shooting of the very easiest 
sort. There can be no alternations of hope and fear, no sort of 
excitement, until you begin to surmise that yours may be the crack 
bag of the year, and to feel uneasy lest Ih butchery may be 
topped by some one else. Then you are likely to grow savagel 
impatient as the hanging smoke of your first barrel spoils the aim 
with your second. You are very apt to begin to “brown” your 
coveys mercilessly, and, great as is the return of your dead, the 
bill of your wounded is still heavier. We shall not dwell on that 
consideration, for we concede that with a first-class shot, the 
deadliest shooting may be all clean, and the most atrocious 
slaughter strictly honourable. But it follows, as a matter of co 
that on a moor where you can kill an enormous weight on the 
12th your bags will rapidly dwindle. Your shooting comes with 
a rush, and it is all over just as it turns to diversion, 
Your birds have packed themselves in hundreds, and will not be 
had at any price. Nothing remains to reward your toil save an 
occasional outlying cock, and after you have waded to satiety in 
blood, stray sprinklings of it are insipid. You may as well go 
south, until the black frost sets in to tame the birds into sitting 
again. You have paid a fancy and fabulous price for a fortnight’s 
fast shooting over what is probably a slow flat of dismally 
monotonous heather. It may be all very well if you have been 
demoralized by a course of battues, and are hurrying southwards to 
keep heavy engagements in the stubbles on the 1st of September, 
But if you really care for grouse-shooting, you can enjoy it at 
once more thoroughly and economically by withdrawing to some 
wild moor in the mountains. Your genuine mountain grouse is 
an infinitely more self-reliant character than his compeer of the 
lowlands. He takes some circumventing, and is every way worthy 
of your — He scorns to seek safety in company, or at least 
confines himself strictly to his family circle through September 
and well into October. In the wet he may be wild enough; but 
after a couple of sunny days he is always ready for an honest 
game at hide and seek with you. The walking on such moors 
may be tremendous, but the bags generally repay it more 
or less, and their contents are all that eye or palate can desire, 
Compared to anything you shoot on the skirts of the low- 
land, the “ bird of the mountain ” is as turtle to veal. You have 
none of the fair-fleshed cheepers whose tender bodies are so 
horribly mangled by point-blank volleys at a dozen of yards that 
in very shame you hide them away in the jelly of a pie, where they 
may pass for indifferent chicken. But of course there is a fashion 
in grouse-shooting as in everything else, and the man who 
preaches the pleasures of moderation suggests the fable of the 
fox and grapes. When you get into the way of filling cart-loads 
of hares and pheasants at the cover corner, it sounds too absurd 
picking up your grouse at the rate of a bird for each long mountain 
mile. No one in his senses, who could afford anything better, 
would dream of going so far and going through so much for so 
little. Richesse et paresse obligent, doubtless; all we can say is, 
the men we envy most in the present shooting season are those 
whose sport on the 12th was scarcely deemed worthy of being 
chronicled in the papers, . 


THE PRISON MINISTERS’ BILL. 


i ey Government has certainly not been happy in its measures 
of practical legislation during the Session of 1871. It has, 
indeed, succeeded in passing an Army Regulation Bill, with all 
the details for regulating the army left out, and in pushing a 
Ballot Bill through the House of Commons, after two or three 
months’ discussion, to be immediately rejected by the Lords. It 
has triumphed over the Lords by a questionable exercise of pre- 
rogative, but has ignominiously succumbed before the Licensed 


Victuallers, the betting agents, and Mr. Beales, and even pre- 
sented a somewhat wavering front to the male and female saat 
who have chosen as their mission the apostolate of Contagious 
Diseases. Meanwhile of practical legislation, whether sanitary or 
other, of which there is urgent need, but little has been attempted, 
and of that little most has been sacrificed in the massacre of the 
innocents. One such Bill was quietly shelved at two o'clock last 
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“Justices of Pottle Fields, emphatically and repeatedly refused to do 


‘agreed, after much debate and many searchings of heart, to ap- 
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Wednesday morning, though Mr. Bruce had only a few days before 
stated his intention to pees it on grounds of “ justice, mercy, and 
humanity.” And the facts of the case abundantly prove that he 
did not at all overstate the case for the measure which has been 
thus abruptly abandoned. The history of the Bill is briefly this. 
On March 1, 1870, Mr. Maguire moved for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the working of the Prison Ministers’ Act, as regards 
religious instruction provided for prisoners not belonging to 
the Established Church. Mr. Newdegate opposed the motion in 
ashort but highly characteristic saying that it was simply 
igned to increase the power of the Roman Catholic hierarc ‘ 
and that at present “the magistrates were bound to provide 
the ministrations of a priest, whenever a Roman Catholic 
isoner required his attendance”; from which he drew the 
not very logical inference that the principle of religious freedom 
was already fully acknowledged. Nir. Bruce in his reply admitted 
that magistrates had sometimes used the option left to them by 
the present law by refusing to appoint Roman Catholic chaplains, 
and that complaints had been made of obstacles being thrown in 
the way of the performance of voluntary ministrations, so that 
an impression unquestionably existed among Catholics that they 
were not fairly dealt with. He therefore agreed to the motion, 
which was carried by 80 against 24; and a fortnight later a Com- 
mittee was nominated, which reported in favour of a material 
alteration in the present purely permissive enactments on the sub- 
ject. On July 4, 1870, Mr. Maguire asked what steps the Govern- 
ment intended to take in regard to the recommendations of the 
Committee, and Mr. Bruce, after observing that it was too late 
to legislate during that Session, said that the Report appeared 
to offer a very fair solution of a very difficult question, 
and he hoped next Session to bring in a Bill on the subject. 
He redeemed his pledge by bringing in the Bill which has 
just been withdrawn, in deference to one of Mr. Whalley’s 
iodical shrieks of Protestant agony, and in spite of the strong 
and, as it seems to us, very reasonable remonstrances of Mr. 
Maguire. 

There are two distinct points of view from which this matter 
may be looked at. In the first place the Roman Catholics have 
established what cannot be denied, on the acknowledged principles 
of Liberal policy, to be a real grievance. And it is neither politic 
nor just to leave any real grievance unredressed. To say that Roman 
Catholic prisoners can have the services of a priest of their own 
persuasion whenever they require them is not strictly true, and 
would not be very much to the purpose even if it were true. And 
the ent is not Predera ag very greatly weakened, 
when it is further added—with what truth we are unable to 
say, and we take leave to doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment—that only four per cent. of these prisoners do make 
any such i It is very conceivable that only four per 
cent, of the Protestant prisoners would “require” the services 
of the in if the matter were left to their option; but we 
have yet to learn that Mr. Whalley or Mr. Newdegate would 
be content to leave the remaining ninety-six to their own un- 
assisted meditations on their moral state. Nor is the matter 
much improved by locking up prisoners in their cells during the 
hours of divine service if they do not choose to attend, which 
is at once a hardship, and has an ugly look of proselytism about it, 
agit tends to make Roman Catholic prisoners enter themselves 
as Protestants. Moreover, the statement that they can always 
have the attendance of a minister of their own faith is only parti- 
ally true, even supposing no unnecessary opposition was ever 
thrown in the way of such attendance, so long as they are left to 
the chance ministration of any priest who may voluntarily 
undertake the task, without stipend, and in addition to his 
regular and perhaps onerous duties. But, as the law now stands, 
it rests absolutely with the local magistrates to appoint, or to 
tefuse to appoint, a chaplain; and they have often, as in the 
notorious case of Tothill Fields, which some of our readers may 
be familiar with through the clever burlesque of the Visiting 


so. We remember an amusing case which occurred two or three 
years ago in the North of England, where the magistrates had 


point a Roman Catholic chaplain; but when they discovered, or 
professed to have discovered, that the requisite furniture of the 
chapel would include among other items, “a crucifix, sacrificial 
vestments, and a Virgin Mary”—as they rather oddly expressed 
it—their consciences took alarm, and they declined to sanction 
any such idolatrous expenditure of public money. At the present 
moment, again, a cry has been raised by the No Popery party about 
what they call this “new Roman Catholic endowment.” “Yet to 
talk of endowment in such a connexion is sheer nonsense, So long 
as the State takes entire charge of a certain class of the popula- 
tion, shutting them off from all ordinary means of religious in- 
’ struction ind worship, it must either itself provide such means 
for them, or acquiesce in their remaining altogether uncared for as 
regards their moral and spiritual condition. We should be 
sincerely sorry to trample on the sensitive consciences of the 
Middlesex or ‘any other magistrates, and for that very reason we 
Would relieve them of all responsibility by making the appoint- 
ment of Catholic chaplains, whenever they are required, not per- 
Missive, but compulsory. This is but a bare statement of the 
gmievance which Roman Catholics may fairly complain of in the 
existing law, without insisting on the purely religious aspect of 
.the question, about which they are likely to be peculiarly sensi- 


But, in fact, though we think the Roman Catholic grievance is 
a real one, and therefore one that calls for redress, that is 
by no means the ag’ und for regretting the withdrawal of 
the Prison Ministers’ ‘i It is a measure just as urgently de- 
manded for reasons of social i and economy as on 
grounds of justice and humanity. If it is the duty of the State 
to supply religious instruction and worship for those whom it has 
placed where they must otherwise be altogether deprived of such 
advantages, it is no less clearly its interest to make this provision 
in the case of criminals, and all the more so when they do not 
manifest much anxiety on the subject themselves. If it is true 
that only a small fraction of the Roman Catholic prisoners wish 
for the ministrations of their own clergy, it is also true that the 
majority suffer, and what is worse the country suffers too from 
their want of it. The Protestant Chaplain of the Hants County 
Gaol commented not long ago on the increase of crime among 
Catholics, which he rather summarily attributed to their 
neglected education, and their distaste, not to say hatred, of the 
Word of God. A more probable explanation may be found in 
the difficulties thrown in the way of the Roman Catholic priest 
when attempting to exercise his ministry among the criminal 
classes. ‘And this view is borne out by official statistics. An 
Act of Parliament passed half a century ago has committed 
itself to the truism that “ religious and moral instruction is neces- 
sary to the reformation of offenders.” Andthe Reports of Inspee- 
tors of Government Prisons, where the principle embodied in the 
defunct Bill has been for some years acted upon, prove that 
Roman Catholic offenders form no exception to the rule. “It is 
with much pleasure,” write the tors of Convict Prisons, 
“ that we record the benefits which have arisen from the a 
ment of Roman Catholics priests at Milbank, Parkhurst 
Portsmouth, Dartmoor, and Fulham. The effect on the con- 
victs has been marked, and the: recognition by the State of their 
claim to the ministration of a clergyman of their own _ 
suasion has been the means of a great improvement in their 
outward conduct.” On the other hand, it is on record that at 
Tothill Fields, where no such —- is made, the recom- 
mitments are enormously greater than elsewhere. ‘The Bill there- 
fore appeals, or rather we must say appealed, no less to the 
pockets than to the principles of the ratepaying public. And it 
must be remembered, too, as regards Tish epee that the 
sense of religious inequality engendered by the existing system 
tends greatly to intensify their political disaffection towards the 
Government which sanctions it. The Irishman must be very far 
gone who turns a deaf ear to the admonitions of his priest, 
though he may be slow to seek them when he is conscious of 
having deserved rebuke. There is a picture, which cannot be 
called a caricature, in a little work already referred to, of “ Biddy 
as she was,’ when taken up by the police in a state of roaring 
drunkenness, and “ Biddy as she would have been” after under- 
going the instructions of the chaplain, for which instructions no 
rovision has been made. It is hardly wise, if even it were 
umane or just, to throw away the only available means for re- 
claiming a dangerous class of mo gepeneen because the 
might not happen to be conducted in strict accordance with the 
letter of the Thirty-nine Articles, or with Mr, Whalley’s inter- 
pretation thereof. 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY FESTIVAL. 


T is not the fault of the author of Waverley that he was born 
a hundred years ago; and still less ought he to be held re- 
sponsible for the proceedings by which Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
commemorates his nativity. But it is difficult to witness what is 
called a Centenary Festival without impatience. .We do not, of 
course, object to the managers of the Crystal Palace improving 
the occasion by performing Scottish music and exhibiting Scot- 
tish games, and perhaps it was equally inevitable that Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon should avail himself of the bead for 
orming his own tune and exhibiting himself. We. can 
only hope that Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s speech will be understood 
to have been delivered on behalf of himself and those who listened 
to him, and that the British public will not be held responsible 
for his vs oratory. On one point, however, we are able to 
e with Mr. Hepworth Dixon. He said that the moment at 
ies he spoke was “the only moment of our lives which we can 
dedicate as a centenary ” to Scott. Happily this moment cannot 
come again for a hundred years, and when it does come there may 
not be a Hepworth Dixon to make use of it. 

The proceedings at the Crystal Palace had at least the negative 
merit that they did not comprise orations by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon or anybody else. We should not, however, have ob- 
jected to an oration if the bagpipes could have been turned on at 
the same time. Besides the two hundred persons who com- 
memorated Scott by listening to Mr. Hepworth Dixon at the 
Terminus Hotel, it appears that another party dined at St. 
James’s Hall under the presidency of Dr. Rogers. This gentle- 
man assured his hearers that the departed poet and novelist was 
happy, and that, if happy, he was necessaril izant of what 
was then passing among the people whom he loved. We venture 
to hope that a centenary poem which has been sent to us has not 

et reached that district of Elysium where dwells the shade of 
tt. We should think, if it were possible for a saint to swear, 
that undesirable result would be produced when Scott discovered 


tive from the great importance which they attach to priestly 
ministrations, especially in preparing for death. 


that in honour of his hundredth birthday his name had been made 
to rhyme to “ what.” ‘ 
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It is not wonderful, however, that attempts should be made to 
testify the gratitude which millions feel for the delightful -hours 
ent by them in reading Scott’s poetry and novels. It has been 
e fashion to depreciate his poetry; but in reading the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel we ought to consider not only what it is to us, but 
what it was to the generation for whom it was produced. We 
ought also to forget, if — that we are critics, and to remem- 
ber that we once were boys. Among the pleasures of youth, that 
which it is most impossible in after life to imitate is the reading 
of the Lay or Ivanhoe for the first time. Perhaps the best com- 
memoration of Scott’s birthday would be to supply his poems one 
by one to an intelligent boy and observe him reading them. 
The Lay would of course come first, and next The Lady of 
the Lake. It is probably because the scene is laid in England 
that Rokeby is less often quoted than Scott’s other poems; but 
rhaps it is most vividly remembered. The description of the 
Pattle of Marston Moor, and thecomparison of the contending hosts 
to the conflict of stream and tide at the mouth of a great river, 
affects the imagination as strongly as those passages of A®schylus 
which are usually quoted as masterpieces of pictorial power. The 
character of the lawless adventurer Bertram Risingham may be 
compared with that of the impious hero Capaneus, who swore 
that if the Gods willed he would take the city of Thebes, and if 
the Gods did not will he would take the city all the same. The 
thunderbolt of Zeus descending in his path should not turn 
him from his purpose of slaughter and destruction. The 
buccaneer had seen sights more awful than any which came within 
the Greek hero’s ken :— 
Inured to danger’s direst form, 
Tornade and earthquake, flood and storm, 
wastin; rture slow, 
By mine 7 a by steel or ball, 
Knew all his shapes, and scorned them all, 
The action of this poem is laid in Yorkshire, and the haunts of 
the buccaneer are only mentioned in reference to the past life of 
Bertram. Yet we seem to know the Spanish Main and its 
frequenters as well from these chance touches as from an elabo- 
rate painting by a less skilful artist. How terribly impressive is 
Bertram’s anticipation of the end of his own wild career :— 
And now my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 
No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
= the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once, and all is night. 


The son of a Northumbrian yeoman might in those days have seen 
all that Bertram saw and have done much of what he did. It 
was not in Scott’s time difficult to imagine that the Britain in 
which he lived represented the Britain of which he wrote. But 
if he had lived in our time, he would perhaps have felt unwilling 
to recall memories of ancient heroism which must contrast power- 
fully with exhibitions of modern pusillanimity. The proud 
motto, Nemo me impune lacessit, has become singularly unsuitable 
to the foreign policy of the country of which Scotland forms part. 
Yet it is true that both England and Scotland were once military 
nations. The stubborn valour of the Scots was such as their 
national poet has described it upon the disastrous field of 
Flodden :— 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 

Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well, 

It is curious to speculate on the reception which one of these 
poems would be likely to meet if it were published for the first 
time to-day. The Lord of the Isles, which describes the defeat of 
the English army at Bannockburn, was published towards the close 
of 1814, when the public mind had been for twenty years familiar 
with the vicissitudes of war. Marmion, which describes the defeat 
of the Scottish army at Flodden, was published in 1808. In both 
these battle-pieces the rear, where the non-combatants are placed, 
has more interest than the front. The death of Marmion is perhaps 
more familiar to boys than men, and it is not at the first readin 
of this admired passage that we remark how the wounded lord 
shakes off the rere terrors which beset him, and dies exulting 
in the triumph of his countrymen. The objection which has 
been taken to ordinary Christianity, that it is selfish, would 
have been inapplicable to the religion which Scott exemplities in 
the character of Marmion. We all remember that the dying 
warrior cannot listen to the Church’s prayers because he hears 
in imagination the voice of the injured Constance. The priest is 
awed by the a of death-bed remorse, but the sinner has 
not forgotten that he is a soldier:— 

The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now, trebly thundering, swelled the gale, 
And—Stanley ! was the cry. 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye ; 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He skook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “ Victory! ” 
We suspect that Marmion’s preference for victory over salvation 
would be exhibited by many soldiers, Yet Scott was perfectly 
unconscious of suggesting any idea eon with the religion 
which he both professed and practised. His was the old-fashioned 


simple faith which taught that the best man makes the bravest 
soldier, and indeed he has happily expressed this faith when he 
makes Marmion say :— 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand. 


If it had been objected that religion could scarcely have heen 
intended for more effectually knocking people on the head, it 
would have been satisfactory to Scott to answer that the people 
to be knocked on the head were Frenchmen. But let us look fop 
a moment at the companion picture of Bannockburn, where g 
remnant of the English host, under De Argentine, makes a Jast 
effort to avert defeat, and creates a momentary panic among the 
non-combatants in the Scottish rear:— 

Brief strife, but fierce—his efforts raise 

A bright but momentary blaze. 

Fair Edith heard the Southron shout, 

Beheld them turning from the rout, 

Heard the wild call their trumpets sent, 

In notes ’twixt triumph and lament, 
Perhaps the military feeling which made Scott’s poetry so popular 
is nowhere better exhibited than in these lines. The encounter 
between De Argentine and the Lord of Colonsay which ends the 
battle ought to be equally satisfactory to Englishmen and Scotch. 
men, since both the combatants are slain. The English knight with 
his last breath asks for Christian burial ; but the Scottish chief ig 
content, both as regards this world and the next, that he has wel] 
repaid the thrust which killed him. 

Ve cannot help thinking that the critics of Scott’s time followed 
rather than led the public judgment of his poetry. For a few 
years it obtained enormous popularity; but then appeared two 
formidable rivals—the poetry of Byron and the prose of Scott 
himself, At present we should say that Scott’s poetry is less 
read than it deserves in England, but probably those portions of 
it which introduce Scottish scenery ath characters are familiar to 
the descendants of Scottish families throughout Great Britain and 
her colonies and the United States. It would be vain to attempt 
to say anything new in praise of Scott’s novels, but it 
would be a curious inquiry how many of the fifteen thou- 
sand visitors to the Crystal Palace had read them all. They 
are so utterly unlike the sort of novels which we Imow 
are popular, that we should hesitate to assume their popu- 
larity without proof. A drama founded on Kenilworth 
was played to crowded houses at Drury Lane Theatre last winter, 
and we should conjecture that it was witnessed by many persons 
who had not read the novel before, and have not read it since they 
saw the play. A drama founded on Ivankve is to be produced at 
the same theatre next month, and it will probably be as successful 
as its predecessors by the same means. This is a sort of Scott com- 
memoration which managers find lucrative, A drama which gave 
scope for high-class acting was constructed a few years ago out of 
the Fortunes of Nigel, and it appears probable that the same 
cess will be performed upon the entire series. The lovers of 
Scott’s novels, however, do not desire to see them dramatized. It 
is impossible to enjoy more than once the pleasure of reading 
Ti for the first time; but the pleasure of reading it may be 
enjoyed many times successively. And this is true of all the 
great novels of the series. It is difficult, after any lapse of time 
or any length of hardening conflict with the world, to 
unmoved the trial of Effie Deans, or the scene where Lucy Ashton, 
“ alone and unaided,” embraces the only deliverance she can find 
from trouble. 


REVIEWS. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN ON THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
'F\HE dramatic interest of the great French Revolution so com- 
pletely centresin Paris and the great towns, that the story ofits 
outbreak and development from the point of view of an Alsatian 
easant, while it has a genuine value as a contribution to history, 
bours nevertheless ae an obvious disadvantage. It is tanta- 
lizing to the reader to be so far removed from the centre of action. 
He longs for the chief actors of the momentous drama to enter 
on the scene, instead of being interpreted to him at second hand, 
and for a nearer view of such memorable events as the meeting of 
the States-General, the invasion of Versailles by the mob, and the 
flight to Varennes, than the record of those incidents, in a series 
of letters from a provincial deputy, can afford. But when thisis 
said, that the design of our authors’ work involves a certain sensa- 
tion of disappointment to the reader, let us hasten to add that its 
execution exhibits all those merits which have placed them in the 
front rank of historical novelists. The same charm of style, the 
same buoyancy of narrative, the same skilful blending of fiction 
with history, the same touches of humour and pathos, which were 
salient features of their previous works are conspicuous in this; 
while in point of local colour and picturesqueness, and the vivid 
portrayal of the scenery and incidents of country life, it is second 
to none in the long series which has made their collaboration 
famous. 
The story opens with a striking description of the grinding 
taxation and the innumerable petty restrictions on cm rty 
* The Outbreak of the Great French Revolution. By MM. Erckmante 


> ~ ee Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. London: Bentley & Som 
1871. 
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which in the pre-Revolution period the peasan oaned. 

village of a which belonged 

either to the lord of the soil or to a monastery ; all the good lands 

were included in this farm, only the worst remained for the poor 

ple. The unfortunate peasants were not permitted to plant 

what they pleased in the land; meadow must remain meadow, 

tilled land must remain tilled land. If the peasant changed his 

field into a meadow, he deprived the curé of his tithes; if he 

changed his meadow into a field, he diminished the rights of 

urage; if he sowed clover in the fallow ground, he could not 

pid the flock of the lord of the soil, or of the monastery, to 

feed there. His land was taken up by fruit trees, which were 

let every year to the profit of either; he must not destroy those 

trees, but, on the contrary, was bound to replace them within 

the year when they died off. The shade cast by these trees, 

the damage done in gathering the fruit, the impediments 

to tillage caused by their roots, were sources of great loss to 

him. “The lords of the soil had a right, in hunting, to ride over 
the tilled ground, to lay waste the crops at all seasons; but the 

t who killed a single head of game in his own field risked 

the galleys. Again, every householder had to pay to the lord of 
the soil in the course of the year fifteen bundles of hay, ten 
chickens, and twenty-four eggs. He had todo three days’ work on 

account of himself, three for each son or servant, and three for 

each horse or cart. He had to mow the meadow around the 

chiteau to male his hay, and cart it to the grange at the first 
stroke of the bell on pain of a fine of five gros for every defalca- 

tion. He was bound to find conveyance for all stone and wood 
used in repairing the farm or the chateau. The lord of the soil 
allowed him a crust of bread and a clove of garlic for each day’s 
work. This is what was called the corvée. ‘Then there was the 
common oven, the common mill, the common winepress, at 
which all the village were obliged to bake their bread, to grind 
their corn, and to press their grapes; there was the execu- 
tioner who had a right to the skin of every dead beast ; and 
lastly, the tithe. After the union of Lorraine with France fresh 
burdens were accumulated on the unfortunate peasantry. They 
became subject to the taille du roi—that is say, each father of a 
family had to pay six sous a head for each child, and the same for 
each servant, to the subvention of the king, which meant the 
twentieth of the net produce of the land, but only of the peasants’ 
land (the nobles and the clergy were exempt from this tax), and 
also to a heavy tax on salt and tobacco, from which the nobles and 
the clergy were veer as well as to the King’s gabelle or collec- 
tive dues. If the nobles and the religious establishments had em- 
ployed their riches in local improvements, the evil of this crushing 
taxation would have been less felt, but it was far otherwise :— 

We beheld [says Michel Bastien, from whose lips this graphic retrospect 
of the misery of his countrymen is gathered], a Cardinal Louis de Rohan, a 
rince of the Church, as they called him, living at Saverne in open de- 
any, mocking at honesty and honest people, ordering his lackeys to 
beat the peasants who came in the way of his carriage. We saw the nobles 
at Neuwillers, at Bouxville, at Hild usen, building orangeries and plea- 
sant houses and conservatories, laying out flower-gardens half a league long 
full of marble vases and fountains to imitate the King’s palace at Versailles, 
and parading profligate women in silk dresses among the poverty-stricken 

ple. We saw a perpetual concourse of bare-footed friars, cordeliers, and 

puchins begging and devouring all they could get from January to De- 
cember. We saw the bailiffs, the provosts, the seneschals, the registrars, 
the officials of justice of every kind, thinking only of gain, and living on 
the fines and exactions imposed upon us. We saw many things besides, 
and they were sad sights. All the more sad that the whole system 
‘was sustained by men who were the sons of peasants against the interest of 
themselves, their parents, and their friends. Once settled in a regiment, 
these sons of peasants forgot the wretchedness of their native villages, 
forgot their mothers and sisters, ised no one but their officers, their 
colonels, the nobles who had bought them, and for whom they would have 
massacred their brethren, proclaiming that it was for the honour of the 
flag. And yet not one of them could become an officer ; the villeins were 
not worthy of an epaulet, but after being maimed in a battle they had 
leave to go and beg. The sharp ones among them haunted the taverns, and 
endeavoured to entrap the conscripts, and cheat them of their small bounty- 
money. The boldest took to highway robbery. I saw a dozen of them 
hanged at Phalsbourg, who were almost all old soldiers, discharged after the 

en Years’ War. They had lost the habit of work, they did not receive 
a farthing by way of pension, and ee all taken at Vilschberg, on 
their return from stopping a coach on the road to Saverne. 
The old state of things is summed up in an epigram. The nobles 
and the clergy had everything, the people had nothing. 

The dense ignorance and superstition of the peasantry are 
humorously illustrated by the episode of the setroduction of the 
potato into the country. Chauvel, the pedlar, has smuggled some 
“Hanover peelings” across the frontier, and Maitre Jean, 
innkeeper and blacksmith, is enterprising enough to plant 
a field with them. The project is greeted with a chorus of 
ridicule and incredulity. “ Down with the roots from Hanover,” 
Is the village cry. Brother Benedict, the begging Capuchin, 
sniffs heresy in the new importation, and wonders how a good 

tian can expect the blessing of the Lord upon it. But 
shrewd Maitre Jean is not to be deterred. by these demonstra- 
tions; and the laugh is all on his side when the white flower 
appears above ground, and when, a little later, he and his family 
sitdown to a savoury meal on the suspected vegetable. Even 
Brother Benedict is forced to admit that it has come from the 
rd and not from the devil, and is quite ready to regale his 
palate on the new dish. Chauvel, the smuggler, is one of the cha- 
I ¢ types which have vanished since the Revolution. He 
48 engaged in disseminating something of more importance than 
| sora for to his function as a smuggler he unites that of a 
ook-hawker, and concealed under his stock of almanacs and paass 


books were works of a very different kind, copies of Jean Jaeques, 
Voltaire, and found asers on the 
- Through the medium of this itinerant da, the seed 
of revolutionary ideas was carried far and wide, and the growing 
discontent fanned into a flame. A few years later Chauvel’s 
enthusiasm in the people’s cause met with its reward. The 
momentous word “ States-General ” is uttered by the Parliament 
of Paris; and he is nominated by his peasant neighbours as 
their deputy in the Third Estate. From the capital he writes 
glowing accounts of the meeting of the States, and the 
memorable struggle over the question of Mee | singly or 
e 


by classes, of the eloquence of Mirabeau and Talleyrand, and 
the intrigues of the reactionary party. MM. kmann- 
Chatrian do not pretend in this book to give a calm and 


impartial account of the events of 1789 and the four following 
years. This story is written from the point of view of an ardent 
and uncompromising patriot, who sees nothing but an excess of 
imperious loyalty in the invasion of Versailles by the rabble of 
Paris, and no insult in the cry of the viragoes who thronged round 
the royal carriage—“ Here comes the baker and his wife, and the 
baker’s boy.” N or would it oceur probably to the candid histo- 
rian of the Revolution to draw a sympathizing contrast between 
the unhappy fate of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, “ men who 
served the people only to be abandoned by them,” and the com- 
fortable end of those who served the nobles and the a 
There is naiveté in the reflection of Michel Bastien, that if 
Supreme Being did not exist such ee would be very dis- 
couraging, and those who sacrifice themselves for the Pons who 
allow them even after their death to be dragged in irt and 
vilified, could only be regarded as utter fools, 

The charm of the book consists, not in Chauvel’s letters and 
political effusions, but in the series of vivid pictures of country life 
and country people which it exhibits. Maitre Jean, the proprietor 
of the “Three Pigeons,” the sturdy but sagacious champion of 
progress, and Dame Catherine, with her clerical and Royalist 
sympathies, are admirably life-like delineations of the class of 
village notables. Then there is the euré, M. Chris- 
tophe, who, unlike the _ monks, teaches the village school 
himself in the winter, and in the fine weather, when the 
children had to drive the beasts to pasture, changes the 
employment of schoolmaster for that of sculptor, carving images 
of saints for the parishes that were too poor to buy them. When 
the decree requiring the clergy to swear to the Constitution is 
promulgated, M. Christophe, who saw all things in their sim- 
plicity, and was never embarrassed about his duty, consents at. 
once to take the oath. The er of the Constitution, in his 
opinion, are more in accordance with the spirit of the a 

ospel than the scandalous practices of Cardinal de Rohan 
the bishops. Baraques has its admirer of royalty and feudal dis- 
tinctions in the person of Valentine, or rather of Monsieur Valen- 
tine, as he liked to be called, Michel's fellow-journeyman at the 
forge. He is a firm believer in the divine right of the King and 
the aristocracy. His smouldering indignation at the iotic 
sentiments and levelling doctrines of his master bursts at into 
open mutiny, and he goes off in dudgeon to join the ranks of the 
emigrés and that “ man after God’s own heart,” the Count of 
Artois, at Mayence. Michel’s parents are typical and yet admirably 
contrasted representations of the French ne an class ; the father, 
a gentle, timid old man, broken down by the misery of his lot, 
and the mother, a fierce, cunning woman, in whom the milk of 
human kindness had been turned by hardship to acidity and 
bitterness. She is ready to sell her firstborn Nicholas as a sub- 
stitute for a married conscript, in order to buy a cow and be able 
to fatten a pig. That good-humoured youth has no objection to the 
transaction, and is enlisted into the Royal German regiment, 
where he becomes fencing-master and a notorious duellist. The 
letter which he writes to his parents from Nancy is full of humour. 
“ Dear father and mother,” he says, with characteristic vanity, “if 
you could see me on horseback with my hat cocked, my feet in 
the stirrups, and my sword drawn making the military salute ; or 
if you could see me walking about the town with a fair friend 
upon my arm, you would not believe your eyes.” In another of 
her schemes Mére Bastien is less successful. She would have 
Michel marry Annette Letumier, whose parents are well-to-do, 
and is furious at finding that he loves another, that other being 
Chauvel’s daughter Marguerite, who is as great an enthusiast for 
the Revolution as her father. The awakening of the youth to the 
consciousness of his love for Marguerite, which he does not yet 
venture to disclose, is very prettily described :— 

We were very thoughtful as we looked at the beautiful starlit sky, and 
the trees which stretched their branches across the road. A deep silence 
prevailed, not a leaf stirred in the air. In the distance we heard people 
closing their doors and their shutters. pret a few old women ex- 
changing their last words for the night, but all nature was quite still. How 
distinctly I can see Chauvel’s house now, and hear the water trickling from 
the spring in front of it, and forming a little pond on which the moon was 
shining. I can see the dark shadow thrown by the apple-tree at the corner 
of the house, and the moss-grown wall. Marguerite s at it all for the 
instant, and then she says: “ How silent everything is, Michel!” 

beer oon and lays her little hand upon the spout, and places her rosy 
mouth under it, and thus with her black hair falling back on her pretty 
brown neck, she drinks the sparkling cool water. I look at her in silent 
a A ee she raises herself, dries her lips with her apron, and says :— 

* , you are the bravest of the village boys... . . . What were you 
thinking about, when your face looked so terrible ?” 

“TI was thinking, Marguerite, that if he had dared to touch you, er tosay 
one ill word to you, he was a lost man.” 

She looked at me, and her cheeks turned bright red, 

“ But you would have been sent to the galleys.” 


— 
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“ Well, and what of that ? Ishould have killed him first.” 

How it all comes back to me, after all these years! I hear Marguerite’s 
voice, and word she uttered isin my ears. I hear the murmuring of 
the spring: lives over poy Oh, what a good thing loveis! Margue- 
rite was sixteen years old then, and she has never grown older for me. 

We remained a few minutes side by side, thinking, and then Marguerite 
moved towards the house-door without speaking. But after she had opened 
the door, and her foot was on the threshold, she turned and stretched out 
her little hand, and said with sparkling eyes, “Good night, Michel, and 
pw you.” I felt that her hand lightly pressed mine, and I was troubled 
and happy. 

After Marguerite had shut the door, I waited for a few minutes listening 
to her step inside the house, Presently I heard her going up the stairs, anc 
saw her lamp shining through the chinks in the shutters. “She is going 
to rest,” said I to myself, and went away home, thinking “ now she knows 
that I love her.” Never since in all my life have I felt such trouble and 
such enthusiasm. 


“The whole of this I owe to the Revolution” is the self- 
complacent exclamation with which our Alsatian chronicler 
enumerates the various advantages of his green old age. “ Before 
89 I could not have possessed anything ; I should have had to 
work all my life for the profit of the lord of the soil, and the monks. 
Now the peasants have taken their fair share of the good things of 
theearth.” Read by the lightof subsequent history, and more parti- 
cularly of recent events, the exultation of old Michel strikes one as 
ringing rather hollow. Itis true enough that the French peasant 
owes to the ideas of ’89 a vast amelioration in his social condition ; 
but material comfort is not the most important factor in national 
happiness. In one respect he remains unaltered. Whatever else it 
may have done, the magic of ’8g9 has not succeeded in conjuring 
away the dense ignorance which Michel Bastien deplores in this 
narrative as blinding the minds of his countrymen to their true 
interests in the days before the Revolution. Here in 1870 we 
have M. Gambetta declaring the education of the peasantry to be 
the question of the day in France, the first step towards the esta- 
blishment of rational liberty on a durable basis. It remains for 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian to contrast in a future work the 
prosperity of an intelligent and politically enlightened peasantry 
with the dark days of the Second Empire, when rural plébiscites 
were synonymous with national degradation and disaster, 


BEAL ON CHINESE BUDDHISM.* 


« CXT fuisset Christianus, fuisset apud Deum maximus factus ” 
was the estimate formed by Marco Polo of the founder of 
Buddhism. Nor was the great traveller singular in the views he 
held of the ennobling nature of the teachings of Sakya-muni; by 
students of all lands and of all creeds alike testimony has been 
given to the simplicity and purity of the moral precepts and 
ractical rules delivered by him. The stability with which they 
a withstood the assaults of philosophy, infidelity, and Maho- 
medanism is proof of their intrinsic value, and the countenance 
and support lent to them by the Governments of Asia are evidence 
of their tendency to make men peaceful citizens and loyal sub- 
jects. One of the leading features of Buddhism has always been 
its entire want of anything approaching to persecution. The law 
that forbids the destruction of life has always been held to refer 
as much to offensive or even defensive measures against the 
enemies of the faith as to killing animals for the use of man; and 
hence when the tide of B: inical persecution set in, the 
aceful Buddhists sought rest from their enemies in ‘the 
island of Ceylon and in the vast countries of Thibet and China. 
Thus the headquarters of the faith were transplanted from 
its original birthplace into the latter countries, and as a 
natural a we find that the most perfect records of its 
evelopment are there to be met with. India, the 


wth and 
floly Land of Buddhism, no longer possesses in its completeness 
the Canon of the Law which her divines were the first to impart 
to the a of lands less blest than she. Her sacred places are 


defiled, and her Scriptures exist for the most part only in trans- 
lations deposited in the monasteries of China and Thibet. The 
great importance, therefore, of elucidating Buddhist history and 
philosophy by means of the Canon, as it is found in those coun- 
tries, becomes at once apparent. Mr. Beal’s efforts in this direc- 
tion are well known to students of religious beliefs, and in the 
work before us he has succeeded, by grouping together suc- 
cessive translations of works bearing on the various p 
of the faith of Buddha, in laying open an almost complete view 
of that religion through all its changes from the primitive 
teachings of Sakya-muni to the mysticism of the present day. 
The first object of every student of Buddhism must to 
separate the doctrines which were taught by Sakya-muni from 
the overgrowths of scholastic and mystic refinement which grew 
up and choked their original simplicity in later times. If then we 
search into the earliest records of what he taught, we find that 
his utterances are directly opposed to many of the beliefs of the 
present day, and have in them a sympathetic tenderness and 
elevating purity which serve to explain the wonderful success 
which accompanied his ministry. the universal debasement 
and overthrow of all moral restraints which were produced amon 
pe Page of India by the heathenish formularism and priestcraft 
of the Brahminical theocracy, he recognised the evils which he 
conceived it to be his mission to combat. The antidote he applied 
went straight to the bane. In the words of Solomon he told his 


* A Catena of Buddhist Scri the Chii 
Chinese. By Samuel Beal. 


followers of the vanity of all earthly pleasures, and of life itself 
and pointed out that in the paths of virtue was to be found the 
only true happiness. And he further declared to them that the 
perfection of virtue, to which it was possible for every one to 
attain, would land them in an existence of perfect rest, in which 
the soul should be absorbed into itself, in which there should be 
freedom from disease and sorrow, and where the circle of exist. 
ence from birth to death and from death to a new birth should be 
unknown. ‘This appears to have been the primitive idea of 
Nirvana, and it cae embodied the fundamental belief of Bud. 
dhism—namely, that “Earth is a vain show, and Heaven is g 
vain reward.” To know the truth that misery exists and is ever 
accumulating, resolutely to aim at its destruction, by devotion to 
wisdom ; to know that, by destroying the cause of misery, deliver. 
ance may be obtained,” are the four truths which form the basis of 
ancient Buddhism, and from which its founder deduced the neces. 
sity of entering the “ Paths ”—in other words, of complying with 
the method of salvation exhibited in his system, in order to obtain 
the happiness of Nirvana. These “ Paths,” which originally con- 
sisted only of a profession of discipleship, soon included devotion to 
a regular life. Absolute mendicancy became an essential, and pro- 
found meditation was declared to be the means by which man arrived 
at perfect tranquillity, and thus reached the highest possible con- 
dition of mind. Thus we observe that the Nirvana of Sakya- 
muni was simply the negation of desire, sin, and misery, and in 
nowise implied absolute nothingness. But this distinction was 
entirely lost sight of by his scholastic followers who pro- 
pounded the theory of a universal void as the leading feature of 
their faith, and held that the highest aim of Buddhism was the 
absolute nothing. These doctrines they supported by the argu- 
ment that “ the nature of individual substance is impermanency; 
that which is called substance is therefore no such thing, the nature 
of individual substance being thus without any substantial element 
or basis; we speak of it as vain (empty) and perishable.” The 
Mystics, on the other hand, held that there is nothing either exis- 
tent or non-existent; that is to say, that there is only one state of 
existence—namely, a universally diffused essence to which men at 
length return as the true condition of being; for in perfect con- 
formity with the original teachings of Sakya-muni they argued that 
the non-existence of the “ Ego” forced the confession of the neces- 
sary existence of the “Non-ego.” ‘The similarity which exists 
between this latter phase of Buddhism and the doctrines of the 
founder of Taoism suggests the common birth of the two faiths, 
The Nirvana of the Mystics corresponds exactly to Tao, the “ Un- 
conditioned,” the “ Absolute,” of the Taoists; indeed, the definition 
of the latter, which occurs in the opening passage of Lao-tsze’s 
great work, the Zao téh King, is identical in terms with that given 
of Nirvana in the Prajna Paramita Sitra. This would appear to 
confirm the view held by some that Lao-tsze was of Indian ex- 
traction. Many incidents in his career would seem to favour this 
view, and the extremely hazy accounts we have of his parent- 
age by Chinese ,biographers by no means form a bar to its pro- 
ability. 

It a be understood that the interpretations we have given 
above of Nirvana are those which only educated people and divines 
attach to it. Amongst the lower classes it is viewed rather as a 
kind of Mohammedan Paradise, in which every sense is indulged, 
and every passion gratified. In the Hi-shai Sutra we read :— 

Persons born in this condition are possessed of the same senses they had 
in the world. If born as men, they find themselves sitting on the knees of 
lovely women ; if born as women, they find themselves in the embrace of 
the heavenly kings. 

And again in another Sutra the life in Nirvana is thus de- 
scribed :— 

When the Déva rajahs desire to ramble about, the Dévis surround them 
and strike up every sort of pleasant music ; on arriving at the palace of any 
other Déva, he goes furth to conduct them within, where they sit down and 


| enjoy the sound of pleasant music, and eat divine suda, and drink divine 


nectar, whilst all the Dévis are only too agreeable to afford them every in- 
dulgence. Having finished the visit, they proceed forthwith to another 
palace, where the same pleasures await them Every palace is 
decorated with precious trees, lovely gardens, or tal t laries, 

all of different colours, some like yellow gold, some like shining silver, others 
of crystal, lapis-lazuli, and so on. ‘ 

How completely contrary all this is to the teachings of Sakya- 
muni a glance at his discourses makes apparent. ‘he gist of all 
he said and all he did was to illustrate the insufficiency of life and 
its pleasures to gratify the yearnings of the heart :— 

A man [he says] who cherishes lust and desire and does not aim after 
supreme knowledge, is like a vase of dirty water, in which all sorts of beauti- 
ful objects are placed. The water being shaken up, men can see nothing of 
the objects therein placed. So it is that lust and desire, causing confusion 
and disorder in the heart, are like the mud in the water; they prevent our 
seeing the beauty of supreme reason. 

But to return to the mystic form of the belief. We have said 
that the followers of this school denied the existence of all except 
the one all-pervading essence, or “ Universal self.” But the accept- 
ance of this dogma necessitated the further question as to the 
relation which this supreme existence bore to time, space, 

number. And hence proceeded the invention of the several names 
by which it became known, as the “ Omnipresent,” the “ one form 
of existence,” and “Amitébha,” or the “Eternal.” In China 
and Japan this latter title was the one under which the supreme 
existence became most generally worshipped. But in the name 
“ Amitabha” appears also to be implied the mystic idea of the 
“ Heart” or “Inner self,” and between what, say the followers of 


this schoo], can there be a more intimate communion of interests 
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than between the “Inner self” and the “Great self”? for the 
|atter cannot be forgetful of the former. Hence in the reverence 
shown to Amitabha is combined with the idea of eternity the love 
felt for the “ a and loving Father of men.” Havin 
carried the idea t us far, a still further development was look 
for to satisfy the desire for a manifested form of the “ Great self.” 
And as by speech the inner mind of man becomes known, so 
became the manifested form of Amitibha. Speech, or 
thus came to be “ regarded as the Son, or the manifesta- 
tion of the ‘ Eternal self,’ and was adored under the name of 
Avalokitéshwara, the manifested God.” In Chinese this name 
took the form of Kwan-she-yin, and to this divinity by far the 
ter number of temples in China and Japan are dedicated. 

The many similarities which exist between certain develop- 
ments of Christianity and Buddhism have repeatedly been noticed, 
and the belief, as expressed by Mr. Fergusson, that the inter- 
communication between the East and West during the whole 

iod from Alexander the Great to Justinian was much more 
Pequent than has generally been supposed, is now universally 
accepted. Spence Hardy has shown that the monastic rules of 
the Buddhist in existence before the Christian era are, in their 

eral tone, and even in some particulars, wonderfully like those 
adopted in the West. The adoration of relics, and the use of 
bells, candles, and incense, existed among the Buddhists before 
they were adopted by Christians; and the identity which has 
been discovered between several legends related of Buddhist holy 
men and Western saints leaves no room for doubt that the early 
Christian hagiographers appropriated such Eastern legends as they 
considered were likely to prove a credit to their Church. Mr. 
Beal draws attention to the story of Barlaam and Josephat, related 
in the Lives of the Saints by Symeon, and shows that it is an 
exact copy of the well-known history of Sakya Buddha; and on a 
recent occasion we drew attention to the fact that a miracle, said 
to have been performed in favour of Xavier, was but a repro- 
duction of a Buddhist legend which is to be found among the 
translations published by Mr. Mitford in his Tales of Old Japan. 

In thus sketching the scope of Mr. Beal’s book, we have left 
ourselves but little space to notice the manner in which his 
share of the work is performed. Of this it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The plan of the book is excellent, the argument 
which runs through its pages is never lost sight of, and the 
translations, considering that the language from which they are 
rendered is Chinese, are all that can be desired. Before con- 
cluding, we would draw particular attention to the plea put 
forward by Mr. Beal in his — that efforts should be made 
to secure a perfect copy of the Buddhist Canon as it exists in 
Chinese. In the volume before us Mr. Beal has partly or wholly 
translated twenty works, and from these he has succeeded 
in eliciting much information which will be welcomed by all 
students of religious beliefs. But we know that the Buddhist 
Canon in China consisted in the year 1285 A.D. of 1,440 distinct 
works, and that these form only a fractional part of the entire 
Buddhist literature which exists at the present day throughout the 
empire. “And a of all this we have been content hitherto to 
remain profoundly ignorant.” Considering the light which would 
be thrown by the possession of these books on the ancient 

phy of India, “the more obscure parts of her history, and 
the struggles of the conflicting Indian sects,” it cannot be doubted 
that any effort made by the Government of that country to 
accomplish this object would be amply repaid. 


CONINGTON AND NETTLESHIP’S VIRGIL.* 


Me NETTLESHIP, the colleague of the late Mr. Conington, 
‘4 in this edition of the Works of Virgil, has prefixed to the 
third volume a very graceful and interesting preface. After 
explaining their different shares in editing the last six books 
of the Aineid, he gives an account of the distinguished scholar 
who was taken away before his labours were complete. The 
account is confined to the studies and form of criticism in 
which Mr. Conington delighted and was so eminently skilled. It 
is told of an illustrious German scholar whose critical, mytho- 
logical, and lexicographical works have seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed— bit Buttman—that in his classical studies 
he was constantly guided by his favourite motto, “Multum non 
multa.” He never left any difficulty unsolved until he had 
thoroughly convinced himself of the impossibility of solving it to 
us complete satisfaction. As to his motto, it can never be sufli- 
cently commended to a student’s attention, whether his pursuits 
lead him to the writers of eatigally or to any branch of philo- 
sophy or philology. It is to be feared that by a very la 
number of readers and authors this wholesome maxim is reversed. 
They have, as Bentley said of Warburton, “ voracious appetites 
but bad digestions.” That it was Mr. Conington’s practice to 
confine himself to a few authors—optimos quidem et statim et 
semper—is recorded by Mr. Nettleship, and is obvious to any one 
who has read and meditated upon his notes to either Greek or 
Latin writers :— 

Mr. Conington [we learn from the preface] was,'in a striking manner, a 
representative of that kind of criticism which is supported rather b t 
ness of the linguistic and literary sense than by width of reading, ona which 

* P. Vergili Maronis The Works of Virgil, with a Commen 
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rests on the study of the formal rather than of the real side of philology. 
From this point of view he approached his favourite authors, the Greek 
Tragedians and Virgil. These points in his method of study deserve notice. | 
First, he turned his attention mainly to a few authors, with whose char- 
acteristics his great powers of memory and swift critical insight readily _ 
gained him an astonishing familiarity. This confinement of range, whi 
would be dangerous to a student of inferior capacity, was in his case to a 
great extent prevented from exercising a narrowing influence by the singu- 
lar energy which he brought to bear upon his chosen field, the of a 
mind endowed with first-rate ability and no mean creative power. Those. 
who, like myself, enjoyed his intimacy, will recall the fruitful way in which 
a few first-class authors were employed in his hands for the illustration of 
points of literature, or the philosophy of language outside their immediate 
circle ; the way in which his mind, readily seizing on principles of criti- 
cism, would draw with rare judgment and insight far-reaching and sugges- 
tive inferences; the penetration with which he would seem at once to 
comprehend the range of a train of thinking and the prudence with which . 
he would point out its limits. 

The linguistic far more than the realistic province of philology, 
has been cultivated in England since the time of Porson. He, it 
is well known, did not combine the two. He could have settled 
the metrical system of Terence as Bentley did, but he could not 
have written the dissertation on Phalaris. For the realistic, Ger- 
man allies are still indispensable. Perhaps even Porson narrowed 
the field in which he surpassed all his fellows. Content with 
amending text and metre, he rarely condescends to explanation of 
hard sayings. “ Interpret now,” he seems to have said ; “my friend, 
these are the verba ipsissima of Euripides ; if you interpret wrong, . 
that is not my fault.” The precedent that might be wholesome 
for an apostolical succession of Porsons was not so for his disciples, 
Monk and Scholefield. Dobree and the late Regius Professor of 
Greek, the present accomplished Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, were entitled to follow it. But in general Porson’s fol- 
lowers, lacking his powers of memory, combination, and divination, 
cooped themselves, so to speak, in hedge-row lanes, and fettered 
ae ology with idle ceremonies. The spirit was sacrificed to the 

etter, especially in their treatment of the Greek Tragedians. 
Verbal conjectures, not uniformly emendations, were the be-all 
and end-all of their efforts. To comment on the dramatic effects, 
the picturesque descriptions, the political or philosophical wisdom 
of the great Attic triad was accounted labour lost—oddév mpic 
to Bacchus. 

On the realistic side, indeed, Heyne and Forbiger left little for 
Mr. Conington to do. It is poor gleaning after such men. The 
political philosophy to be found in Tacitus may be further illus- 
trated than hitherto it has been; but so far as ordinary comment 
or parallel passages are required, Lipsius nearly cleared the field. 
The notes, however, by Conington and Nettleship on Virgil leave 
little to desire even from a real point of view. He should be an 
insatiable lover of notes who requires more information than 
they afford him, whether as regards the obligations of the poet to 
Ennius, or Lucretius, or the debts of Silius or Statius to himself. 
Again Mr. Nettleship shall speak for his colleague :— 

The predominance in his mind of the literary and grammatical, as opposed 
to the antiquarian interest, might be considered almost an advantage when 
the object of his study was Virgil, a poet in whose thoughts, however stored 
his memory might be with antiquarian, historical, and philosophical re- 
miniscences, there can hardly be a question that the literary interest occu- 
pied the chief place. Here Mr. Conington was assisted by the thoroughly 

tical bent of a mind intimately familiar with the masterpieces of English 
iterature, 

That the “ literary interest” in Virgil “ occupied the first place,” 
both before and after what is rather laxly called the revival of 
learning, appears from the homage paid to him by Dante. Not 
doubting for a moment the complete veracity of the neid, and 
looking upon the events and heroes of it as substantial facts and 
real persons, Dante asked not for commentaries on the story or text, 
and perhaps would have considered them impertinent curiosity, 
just as many pious folks at this day look upon historical and 
critical notes on the Bible as carnal knowledge and tempti gs of 
the evil one. That such was the Florentine poet’s view of the 
Mantuan sspears from their first meeting. As soon as Virgil has 
introduced himself as 

The bard who made Anchises’ upright son 

The subject of his song, who came from 

When the flame prey’d on Ilium’s haughty towers, 
Dante exclaims, in wonderment and joy :— 

And art thou then that Virgil, that well: 

From which such of 

Have issued ? 

Glory and light of all the tuneful train ! 

May it avail me that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love immense 

Have conned it o’er. My master thou and guide ! 

Thou he from whom alone I have derived 

That style, which from its beauty into fame 

Exalts me. 


The text of Virgil is tolerably well settled ; editors accordingly 
are spared the never-ending, still-beginning labour attending on 
the arrangement of a Greek , a a task which we firmly believe 
will never be accomplished or entitled to its explicit feliciter until 
the author of “ Junius” is securely nailed to the mast,or a commen- 
tator arises combining the musical genius of a Mendelssohn with 
the critical powers of a Porson. But even presuming the text to 
be as Virgil handed it over to his executors, it does not follow that 
he is easy reading. His works and Horace’s are put into the 
hands of schoolboys with the benevolent intention of inuring them 
to compose in Virgilian or Horatian strain. Doubtless very pretty 
and laudable centos are thus procreated, and the _ like 
weaver Bottom, are blest and translated. We suspect that Virgil 
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and Horace would have some difficulty in construing their own | 


hrases thus lanted. The words are the words of Jacob, 
ut the spirit is that of Esau. Our suspicions, however ungenerous 
they may appear, go yet further; since we doubt whether many 
heads of seminaries, or even college tutors or members of the 
College of Preceptors, can convey to their classes the full and 
true sense of many ges in either Georgics or neid. Such 
and we add Shakspeare’s to the list, require the devotion 

of a Conington for their just interpretation. It may be taken for 
a@ maxim that in ae as any writer, whether in prose or 
rhyme, is master of his own language, he is the more difficult to 
represent in any other. Mr. Conington could not have translated 
the Aneid as he has done if he had not been so eminently fitted 
to be the editor of it. In his knowledge of the language he was an 
ancient Roman. He could have turned Pope’s satires into Horatian 


sermones. 

An author may be difficult to understand, still more so to transfer 
into another language, for several reasons. Like Persius, he may 
be an obscure writer; or extremely condensed, “densus et brevis 
et semper instans sibi,” like Thucydides; or, like Ammianus, an 
affected writer composing in a debased language; or he may, as 
Apuleius does, vex dictionary-makers with new-coined and por- 
tentous words and constructions. But no one of these causes of 
difficulty applies to Virgil. His verses, like the prose of Descartes, 
are apparently pellucid, and we may apply to them the late Sir 
James Stephen’s remarks on the seemingly perspicuous prose of 
the French philosopher, noting especially the words with which 
they conclude :— 

The language of Descartes resembles nothing more than the atmosphere, 
Ly the intervention of which we see, though it is itself invisible 
And yet it wants neither warmth nor elegance. The elegance consists in 
the felicity and the ease with which each successive word and sentence and 
paragraph falls into its proper place and exactly fulfils its appropriate office. 

t is a language which may be compared to a perfect system of musical 
chords, which being touched by some absolute master of the science of 
harmony, yields a strain at once complex in reality and the most simple in 
appearance. Jes Précieuses ridicules of Molitre therefore read and extolled 
Descartes in the sincere belief that they understood him. It was the most 
natural, though the most complete, of all mistakes. 

Rapid was the growth, nearly as rapid the decline of Roman 
eloquence. The zenith of its prose is to be found in Cicero and 
Cesar. Each of these great writers—and the latter of them, in 
Quintilian’s opinion, needed only Cicero’s singleness of aim to have 
been his pl = the Forum—fixed for a time the standard of the 
language that they had drilled and refined. Contemporary with 
Virgil, though his junior, the historian whose harmonious style 
vies with the poets’ was composing his narrative of the rise and 
| ye of the Commonwealth, and in grace and fertility of style 

decades of Livy are an Aineid lacking only the accomplish- 
ment of verse. The more robust and perhaps manlier eloquence 
of Catullus and Lucretius betrays the spring-tide of the Latin 
tongue. More powerful in thought, more fresh and original in 
imagination, the “ Nature of Things” is an unequal work—a less 
complete example of art than the Georgics or the neid. The 

d passages of Lucretius stand in the ‘midst of flat or rugged 
wastes. Such inequalities were aps unavoidable in a philo- 
sophical poem, requiring much that is merely didactic as well as 
much picturesque ornament. None but a poet of the highest 
genius could have surmounted the difficulties of such a task as 
that of reconciling speculation with imagination: yet even in the 
loftiest or most pathetic passages of Lucretius it is manifest that 
a Cicero and a Virgil were needed to add the last touches to the 
once stiff and obdurate lan of Rome. Terence, indeed, to a 
certain extent, had prepared the way for them; but the diction 
of the comedian is not that of the epic bard, and the majestic and 
“ mighty line” of the Aneid is of a higher mood than the grace- 
ful dialogue of the Andria and the Adelphi. 

It is curious to mark that at a time when so many voices are 
raised against the study of ancient literature, and when it is pro- 
= by some to substitute French for Latin, and German for 

teek, so many good editions of classical writers should appear, 
and, we presume, be required. It is sufficient to name Mr. Paley, 
the late Professor Conington, Mr. Munro, the editor of Lucretius, 
and Mr. George Long, the editor of Cicero’s “Orations” in the 
Bibliotheca Classica. Quite as remarkable also is the great and 
justly merited success of the Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
At the very moment when a cry is heard of “ Delenda est 
Carthago,” there is a revival of at least an apparent zest for 
writers who have long been metaphorically called dead, and latterly 
believed to be, if not dead, quite superannuated and useless. That 
an indiscriminate or shallow use of these old worthies is a defect 
in modern education we freely admit; it is not every lad, espe- 
cially one who has his bread presently to earn, that should waste 
his boyhood in scraping together languages which he will never be 
called upon to use in his office or behind a counter. But for the 
higher forms of education we hold that none can be justly ac- 
counted liberal which excludes either physical science or ancient 
literature. It is neither meet nor wise to break the continuity of 
usage, unless that usage be obstructive, and such a term can hardly 
be we to studies which have nourished the loftiest and ripest 
intellects of the civilized world, and aided in forming the genius 
of Milton, the eloquence of Chatham, and the refined taste of 
Charles Fox, as well as the prose of Muretus and the verse of 
Vida, Sannazarius, Lotichius, and Casimir Sarbievius, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN ADOLPHUS.* 


“ fP\HE eminent barrister and historian,” as the title-page of 

this volume calls John Adolphus, was born in 1768, and 
died in 1845. His family was of German origin. He was bor 
in London, and was brought up by his great-uncle, a widower, 
who unluckily selected for him a school at Hammersmith 
kept by a man named Fletcher, who had been a drudge jg 
an attorney's office, and understood nothing except penmanship 
and flagellation. “In the first half-year,” says Adolphus, “ I wag 
flogged twelve times.” He was also nearly starved, and the 
clothes of himself and his schoolfellows were pawned to obtain 
for the school a scanty supply of food. The school was removed 
from Hammersmith to Clapton, and there he was found by his 
uncle’s butler on a Sunday afternoon, dressed in old garments 
much too big for him, playing in the forecourt of the school- 
house, while the boys whose clothes were not in pawn were gone 
for a walk. The butler’s report caused his immediate removal, 
A few days afterwards an execution was put into the premises, 
and the master and mistress departed, leaving the boys locked up 
in midwinter in a garret, whence they were delivered by a baker 
who heard their cries. Adolphus was now placed at a good school, 
He remained at school till 1783, when he was sent to the West 
Indies, with the intention that he should take charge of estates 
belonging to his great-uncle. He resided about a year in the 
island of St. Kitts, where he regularly attended the Courts of Law, 
and conceived an ardent desire to be a barrister. His journal con- 
tains sketches of the legal practitioners of St. Kitts, among whom 
was James Stephen, whose tirst appearance in Court was witnessed 
by the writer. Hot controversies raged among the Bar, both in 
Court and in the columns of the local journals. A barrister 
named Caines, writing in a newspaper under the title of “ Mentor 
Caines,” an adversary advised the printer to correct an obvious 
error of the press by substituting “ menteur” for “mentor.” Adol- 
phus returned to London in 1735, and found that his uncle was 
dead, and had left a sum of money to place him under articles to an 
attorney. Thus his hope of going to the Bar was put aside. He 
served his full time under articles, and afterwards practised as an 
attorney, but disliked his business. His own words are, “ I always 
hated it, and very soon renounced it.” He directed much of his 
attention to unprofessional work, and frequented the literary and 
theatrical society of the period, of which he has left many amusin 
recollections. He gives a sketch of John Kemble coming dr 
to a coffee-house called “The Finish,” in Covent Garden, which 
usually began business at four o’clock in the morning, and giving 
the company an account of a play which he intended to construct 
out of Shakspeare’s King Henry VI. Kemble was “dressed with 
his usual gentlemanly propriety, and very much the worse fora 
late dinner-party.” While giving a specimen of the manner in 
which, as Duke of Gloucester, he would address the House of 
Lords, he was frequently interrupted. At last a member of the 
party said, “ Well, Mr. Kemble, we'll give you leave to go 
on.” Give me leave, sir!” said Kemble, in the most exagge- 
rated extravagance of his manner, “ give me leave to goon! As 
well might a barber in Rome have said to Caius Marcius Corio- 
lanus, I give you leave to do something.” Some of the company, 
who really were Kemble’s friends, took an early opportunity after 
this speech to put him into a hackney-coach and send him home. 
Adolphus also describes a “silver hell,” where he saw a noted 
sharper called the “ Diamond.” This man advanced from cheating 
to thieving, and was transported for life to New South Wales, where 
he became an influential colonist. In 1812, when Adolphus 
defended Major Johnstone, who was tried by court-martial 
for depusing the Governor of New South Wales, his client 
produced an affectionate address, signed by a large number of 
respectable inhabitants of the colony, among whom was the 
“ Diamond.” 

Adolphus published, in the period between his return from 
the West Indies in 1785 and his call to the Bar in 1807, 
several considerable works, of which the most important was 
his History of the Reign of King George III., down to 1783, 
being a continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land. These writings brought him into intimate relations with 
men of high standing in the political world. With Lord Shef- 
field he formed a very close friendship, and the Addingtons, Lord 
Sidmouth and Hiley Addington, during their administration saw 
him almost daily. ‘I believe,” says the biographer, “he wrote 
and advised and assisted very much in the business of the 
Premier. I know he received a handsome salary, and was ve 
much at a large and elegant house Lord Sidmouth had in Gree. 
Street, Soho Square.” Adolphus married in 1793. During the 
years that elapsed between his abandoning the business of a 
solicitor and his call to the Bar he was much engaged in elec- 
tion business. “For this he was peculiarly fitted. His great 
power in extempore speaking was very valuable. His 
extreme quickness in seizing the right points, his humour, facility 
of composition, and a voice which, though perfectly melodious, 
was heard to an enormous distance without being loud; a fine 
countenance, and very expressive and brilliant eyes—all these 

ualifications united to form a speaker of extraordinary power.” 
ebating Societies were considered at this time the almost neces- 
sary schools for public speaking. Adolphus regularly attached 
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himself to one of these, called “The Athenians,” a private Club 
meeting in Fleet Street, and attended by large audiences of in- 
yited visitors, among whom were sometimes ladies. ‘ Wilde 
(afterwards Lord Truro), Horace Twiss, Kenny the dramatist, 
and many who afterwards attained celebrity were members.” 
We are told that the best speakers were Adolphus and 
Brownley, “a man of great but immatured talents, and a victim 
to gross excess.” Adolphus was called to the Bar by the 
Society of the Inner Temple in November 1807, being then in 
his fortieth year, and he joined the Home Circuit. “Among 
pis most valued and constant associates were the late Barons 
Gumey and Bolland, who retained a warm regard for him to the 
end of their lives. Sir Vicary Gibbs (Attorney-General) and Mr. 
Garrow were his intimate friends, and entertained the highest 
opinion of his talents in and out of his profession.” The next 
event which the biographer records is that the son of Adolphus 
and her brother, who fad been elected Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, from Merchant Taylors’ School, obtained the 
rize for English verse at Oxford in 1814. The son, John 

ycester Adolphus, well known to lawyers as one of the editors 
of Adolphus and Ellis's Reports, became a Céunty Court Judge, 
and died in 1862. ‘he father writes to the son about the prize 

em and says, “ I am retained for the prosecution against Lord 

ochrane and the Stock Exchange hoaxers.” Adolphus must have 
been much too good a Tory to doubt Lord Cochrane’s guilt. 

He now turned his attention chiefly to the criminal Courts, 
where he quickly took the lead, which he maintained for many 
years. In 1816 he fought a duel at Calais with a brother prac- 
titioner of the Old Bailey, Mr. Alley, with whom he had quarrelled 
in Court. The biographer, as becomes a daughter, says, “I natur- 
ally take my own bag oan view of the affair,” and she enters 
into no particulars. e forbear to repeat a story current in the 
legal profession as to this duel, In 1820 Thistlewood and his 
accomplices in high treason selected Adolphus as their counsel. 
They could hardly have found a man more directly opposed 
to their ¢ political views. “He made,” says a critic quoted 
by the biographer, “as artful, as acute, and as ingenious 
a defence for the unhappy men as ever was heard in 
a Court of Justice.” After this trial, which greatly raised the 
reputation of Adolphus, his friends strenuously advised that 
he should leave the criminal Courts, as Garrow, Gurney, and 
Bolland had done, and seek business in Westminster Hall, where 
they expected he would obtain a large business. The prospect 
was rye ae but prudential considerations turned the balance 
against change. He was getting a very large income; his family, 
though not large, was at that time expensive, and he had near 
relations who — help. “He did not feel that he dared run 
any risk.” Much contemporary evidence agrees that Adolphus 
made an admirable defence of the Cato Street conspirators, but 
his daughter attaches perhaps too great importance to the fact that 
her father was able to sit up all the night before the trial began, 
and to make an energetic speech of five hours’ duration. An ad- 
vocate in a case of life or death must be a poor creature if he could 
not make that effort. 

In August 1820 Adolphus visited Paris for the first time, 


accompanied by his son and daughter. The fashion of annual |. 


tours on the Continent had not at that time begun, and pro- 
bably if Adolphus had not gone to the West Indies on business 
in his youth he might never have quitted England until he was 
more than fifty years old. He belonged to a period when London 
was a town of manageable size. The lawyers lived for the most 
part within a mile of the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn; they attended 
chambers in the evening instead of carrying papers in black leather 
bags to their homes at Bayswater or St. John’s Wood, or perhaps 
at Surbiton or Croydon. They dined together in Russell or Bed- 
ford Square, and frequented the theatres while the national drama 
flourished, and they formed a society which had not then grown 
so unwieldy as to burst asunder. Adolphus seems to have hada 
pleasant wit. Here is a good example of his style. A gentleman 
much concerned in building the new Custom House told him they 
must have statues on the top, and asked him what would be ap- 
propriate. “Oh!” said he, “by all means the twelve Cesars” 
seizers). In describing scenes in Paris the anti-revolutionary 
fervour of the friend of the Addingtons found congenial exercise, 
The daughter is evidently proud of her father’s political connexion 
minh Prime Minister, and it would be unkind to remind her of 


Pitt is to Addington 
As London is to Paddington. 
But it strikes us that a letter of Hiley Addington, brother of the 
mier, in which he mentions, in 1805 (the year of Ulm and 
Austerlitz) a hope which our Government entertained of throwing 
,000 troops into Napoleon's rear, might have been written by 
Mr. Cardwell. The pious horror with which Adolphus speaks 
of the excesses of the Kevolution contrasts strangely with those 
familiar pages of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian which describe the 
blessings which the same Revolution brought to the peasants of 
Alsace. But Adolphus had the faculty, so useful to an advocate, of 
looking at a question only on one side. He was engaged in many 
Criminal cases which caused great sensation in their day, and 
in particular he prosecuted Greenacre and Courvoisier. In both 
these cases there was, for a time, a difficulty in procuring con- 
clusive evidence, but it does not appear that the modern method 
of applying it had at that time been introduced. Adolphus 
kept during the last seven years of his life a copious diary 


biographer. He mentions a dinner given by Lord Abi in 
1839, at which his host told him that when he (Lord Abinger) 
went the Northern circuit, the only instance of a speech an hour 
long was one by Law (Lord Ellenborough) of about an hour and a 
half; “but every one allowed that the greatness of the occasion 
and the ability shown in the speech made ample amends for the: 
innovation.” The drawing out of civil and criminal trials to- 
greater and greater length is acurious feature of the time in which 
we live. According to Lord Abinger, the pernicious example of 
long-windedness was set by Brougham, whose first speech on 
Circuit lasted three hours and a half. Among stories concerning 
celebrated criminals, we select this of Fauntleroy, who, when the: 
Ordinary visited him on the morning of his execution, was found 
by him carefully airing his shirt. Here is an exquisite specimen 
of the language used at the Old Bailey. A witness had been in the 
box, and after leaving it rushed back and cried to the Judge:— 
“Please you, my Lord, I ’ad a ’at, and vile I’ve been a giving my 
hevidence, some un as thuv it.” The Recorder Gilvester) 
mentioned in Court that he had left his watch under his pillow. 
A clever thief in Court ran off to Bloomsbury Square, told Lady 
Silvester where the watch was, got it from her as for the Recorder, 
and decamped. Adolphus, as became a gentlemanly Tory, was. 
intimate with Barham, whose witticisms sparkle frequently in the 
journal. Barham was told of an invention for reducing parch< 
ment to pure gelatine. “That’s good,” said he, “ for now a man may 
eat not only his words, but his deeds.” There is a lawyerlike- 
flavour about this joke which commends it to our notice. 
Adolphus mentions that he, Spankie, and Campbell were all 
members of the “ Athenians.” “Campbell,” says he, “ was then 
a reporter on the Chronicle and avery poor speaker.” It was 
Spankie who said of Campbell that if he would take to opera- 
dancing he would never dance as well as Deshayes, but he would 
get a better salary. Here isa joke of the famous Jekyll which 
will amuse lawyers. Lord Kenyon, speaking of the expenses of 
housekeeping, said that he had lately been obliged to pay for a 
oe Spit. “Oh! my Lord,” oad Jekyll, “nothing turns on 
that. 
Adolphus died in harness in 1845, having lost his wife three 
years before. He had still, in his seventy-seventh year, a con- 
siderable practice at the Central Criminal Court, and he still 
wrote or revised history. In the last year of his life he 
attended a consultation at the house of his leader, the Attorney- 
General Sir Frederick Thesiger, in Bryanstone Square, at half- 
past eight o’clock in the morning. The Attorney-General had 
not observed who his “ junior” in the case was, and he was 
powerfully affected at having brought an old man in failing 
health such a distance at such a time. Adolphus lived at one 
time in Bedford Square, and always in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and he mixed much in literary and theatrical society, 
of which many pleasant recollections are scattered through these 
ages. He had an advantage over some of his successors at the 
ar, who in their suburban residences can hardly be said to mix 
in any society at all, 


HARVESTING CORN AND HAY IN WET WEATHER.* 


gee lesson of hurt and loss to hay crops, arising out of the 
want of some simple means of harvesting them in wet 
weather, has been brought home to most professional and amateur 
farmers’ doors during the present summer. <A long, cold, wet 
season like that of 1867 may any year repeat itself so as to teach 
the same lesson of — against failure in corn erops. And 
though the normal British farmer is slow in adopting improve- 
ments, and perhaps over-sceptical in regard to experiments more 
or less theoretical, it can hardly be that his eyes and ears will 
remain closed against an ascertained remedy for losses which may 
recur season after season, at the will and pleasure of the weather 
and the atmosphere. It might, indeed, “surprise him”—if he 
gave his mind to the study of the apparatus which Mr, Gibbs has 
patented as a certain and uncostly specific for the safe ingathering 
of hay and corn crops, and convinced himself that the plan com< 
mends itself to common sense as well as to the rules of science— 
to discover that the patentee is a poet, the author of Harold 
Erle and Story of a Life. But our age is full of surprises, and we 
are decidedly of opinion that Mr, Gibbs’s invention for the good 
of the farmers of this country, and indirectly of all classes 
needing bread for their own mouths, and fodder for those of 
their beasts, is more simple and less sensational than his poetry ; 
in short, that it is likely to be remembered long after Harold 
Erle is forgotten. It is now three years since Mr. Gibbs, himself 
a practical farmer, of Gilwell Park, Essex, received the Gold 
Medal of the Society of Arts, and a prize of 50/. for his essay on 
“ Harvesting Corn in Wet Weather,” and a year or thereabouts 
since he won the premium of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland for his application to hay in bad weather of 
the same principles as, in the former essay, to corn. Both essays 
show a thorough grasp of mechanical and scientific knowledge, 
and, if written with the sanguineness natural to an inventor, 
they recommend themselves withal by a remarkable patience 

inquiry, a singular candour in regard to failures, and an exemplary 
avoidance of over-statement. As his corn and hay-drying machine 
has been taken into use by the Duke of Sutherland at Dunrobin, 
and by other wealthy and practical friends of agriculture, it is 


which many interesting extracts have been made by the 


* Harvesting Corn and Hay in Wet Weather. Prize Essays. By W. A, 
Gibbs. London: W. Trounce. ; 
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in a fair way of approving its usefulness and efficiency upon the 
solvitur ambulando principle ; but it is not the less desirable that 
its existence and pretensions should be as widely known as 

ible, so that its advantages may, if incontestably established, 
Be xtended to the greatest number, and conduce, in the case of 
either individual agriculturists or of co-operative associations, to 
the ng and realizing of harvests in foul weather as effectually 
as in fine. 

In this country, until very lately, it would seem that farmers 
have looked upon the occasional failure of crops through unto- 
ward weather as the inevitable consequence of the impracticable 
bulk of the thing to be dealt with, and of their own preoccupation 
and pressure of business. They perhaps know that wheat reaped 
raw—i.e., a fortnight or so before it is ripe—gives in weight and 
quality twenty per cent. above ripe wheat, a gain to the consumer 
in quality, and to the grower in the market price of corn and 
straw. ‘lwo weeks’ gain to give the crop a fairer drying chance 
were no small matter; but how is it to be counted on, if the hay 
harvest has been belated by bad weather? A farmer must have 
cleared his hay-fields, wet or dry, by an early day, to start fair, or 
take time by the forelock with his corn. me methods of pro- 
tecting and drying corn have been attempted in times past, such 
as kiln-drying, where, as in Kent, the Kilns are handy to the 
wheat-field ; or cutting and placing under cover a crop close- 
packed, and set upon a floor with the sheaves upright; but in the 
one case, which is confined to hop counties, the drawback is in 
the slowness of the process; in the other, the extent of the 
area needed to give shedding to even thirty acres defeats the 
plan. The North-country plan of forming the sheaves into stooks 
capped or hooded by one or two tranverse sheaves, so as to protect 
them in the field, is simpler and more skilful, but this leaves a 

rtion of the crop subject still to the action of the weather, and 
it is to be remembered, too, that any form of sheaves arranged to 
keep moisture out of necessity keeps moisture in, In Sweden 
and Russia the losses to crops arising from adverse weather are 
more successfully mitigated by the aid of fir-poles and timber 
thinnings. The Swedish farmer stakes a six-foot fir-pole in the 

und, slides an upright sheaf down its sharpened point, and then 
five or six more horizontally on the top of the first. The 
Russian adopts a species of rack on a strong stand with a roughly 
boarded arris floor ; and two other ways of drying the corn in the 
field consist in either placing the sheaves ears downward, astride 
. the rails of a series of tall hurdles, or turning them in, and hooking 
them on to the rails of a skeleton roof, so that each layer of 
sheaves protects the grain and half the straw of the layer below. 
These may do for timber-growing countries, and where 
labour is cheap. In this country Mr. Gibbs rightly judges that 
prevention is too costly, and that the object must be to devise 
@ cure. 

The first and most natural thought turns to the stack. Can any- 
thing be done to obviate the pe aa and spoiling which are the 
alternatives of waste, delay, and loss in the tield? Small stacks 
on field headlands save time in clearing, but involve additional 
labour in the end, to say nothing of more cost in thatching. 
Plans and patents for drying wheat in the stack, by giving air to 
the centre through hollow conical bosses of ene or perforated 
wrought-iron, by sucking or forcing air, at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, through stacks, or by the better, though more costly and 
cumbrous, process of warming the air before driving it in through 
a congeries of metal pipes, so arranged in an engine chimney that 
the smoke and waste steam s among them, and the outer air 
is drawn down by the air-pumps, and delivered up the central 
cone through the pies thus externally warmed—these, as well 
as ventilation by letting a horizontal pipe into the stack side, 
which is a better plan than the vertical chimney, have been tried, 
and found more or less objectionable and imperfect in their opera- 
tion. The nearest plan to success is that of corn-producing 


Russia, which fits up a wooden shed for a rough-and-ready kiln, . 


and packs the sheaves close and upright on an open flooring, with 
a furnace and sparkstone under it. A wood fire beneath is let 
become a mass of red-hot embers. The doors being shut, and the 
end ventilator opened, the ually decreasing heat desiccates the 
sheaves in twelve hours, without hurt to the quality of the straw 
or grain. But this, it will be conceived, though feasible in Rus- 
sia, is practically out of our reach on account of the heavy cost of 
fuel, as well as the bulk and cost of the shedding required. 

And yet, argues Mr. Gibbs, such years of loss as 1860 and 1861 
are not to be contemplated passively. It is well that we have yet 
amongst us patient, persevering experimenters who, by the record 
of even the failures by which they find their way towards light, 
hint success to others, or at any rate prevent lost labour. Mr. 
Gibbs proposed to himself to ascertain whether nature might not 
be oe at those critical periods when sun, wind, and ordi- 
nary helps fail the agriculturist ; and to say nothing of his eventual 
discovery, he has established several curious facts in the course 
of his experiments. The first of these is, that while artificial heat 
does not deteriorate the quality of the thing subjected to it, there 
is such a thing as overdrying. Artificially dried hay, though finer 
and sweeter, is much too dry, and lacks the degree of moisture 
needful for beneficial fermentation, and for consolidation of the 
stack ; and so it became one of his aims to provide for leaving in 
his dried hay and corn the due proportion of moisture. He also 
found, from a careful study of the powers and cost of ancient and 
modern drying and heating apparatus, that a common malt kiln 
was best worth trying, both tor its simplicity of plan, and as uti- 
lizing for evaporation the whole heating power of the coal. A load 


of wet “rowert” pitched into the kiln, and shaken up every fiyg 
minutes with a hay-fork, in a temperature of 120° to 1 ©°, ‘came 
out in twenty-five minutes dry enough to stack, and so improved 
in scent and colour that horses and cows ate it eagerly, Bu 
it was found that the “lightening-up” process, needful to ¢ 
late the air through the layers, wasted the seeds and clogged the 
wire floor so as to stop the e of the hot air. Thin iron. 

lates were substituted for the wire, with other alterations, ang 

ut little better success. Then was tried a plan something on the 

rinciple of the drying-closets in great laundries, the hot plate 
_ being lengthened and the hay being drawn along its surf; 
in the idea that in a length of thirty or forty feet the hay woulg 
go in wet and come out dry ; but this failed, because the action dig 
not sufficiently lighten the surface of the wet hay to allow the 
heat to permeate. And this defect was only remedied by a resort 
to a shaking-out apparatus which greatly overdid its work, 

At last, and after the teaching of many failures, Mr. Gibbs hit 
upon the germ of his present invention, which he perfected perse. 
veringly by the addition of one improvement after another. The 
idea was to direct streams of hot air from the mouth of a hot 
blast fan, connected with a locomotive steam-engine, upon masses 
of wet hay or grain laid in open troughs, and brought in tur, 
occasional lifting with forks, under the direct action of the air, 
By increasing the temperature of the blast, it was found that the 
drying process could be proportionately expedited, and that with. 
out any detriment or drawback. Eventually the scheme was 
perfected by bringing the hot blast fan to bear upon a wood or 
iron corn-house or brick shed divided into two compartments by an 
iron partition, and having a space between the iron floor and the 
ground. Hot air, supplied from the hot blast fan by means of g 
duct from an underground furnace, communicates with thirty-two 
conical perforated tubes upon the floor, on which are spiked the 
wet or damped corn-sheaves. The engine moves the fan which 
has to blow the hot air supplied from the furnace underground, 
By this process grass, or wet hay, or corn, may be succcssfully 
dried, the sheaf-tubes being used, of course, only for grain. Given 
brick shed with false floor, as above described, a drying-house or 
apartment into which a continuous stream of hot air is driven bya 
monster fan propelled by the portable steam-engine in use for thrash- 
ing, the operation of drying may be accomplished with perfect com- 
pleteness and without waste or injury ; whilst the crowning success 
of the whole is an atmospheric hoist, worked by the same engine as 
the hot blast, which elevates and sends up to the top of a stack, 
twenty-two feet high, as many as 960 sheaves per hour. In Mr, 
Gibbs’s essays, the plan which he has invented is elucidated mor 
distinctly than we can pretend to attempt, by the aid of figures 
and diagrams, and we commend the curious to invest a shilling 
in the purchase of his Society of Arts Essay. It will be seen 
that his process will render the farmer independent of weather 
as regards his hay, which, if he divides his men into gangs for 
day-work and night-work, he may clear and stack at the 
rate of twelve acres for the twenty-four hours, or, if he puts 
on more fans and increases the velocity, at thrice that pace, 
As regards corn so dried, it is proved that it does not, as 
some surmised it would, affect the germination of the seed, 
“because the moisture in the straw and grain at once reduces 
the heat coming in contact with it.” It is also free from taint or 
smell, in the grain rubbed out, all direct action on which the husk 
prevents ; and, moreover, the gaseous products of combustion pass 
away in the steam they generate. As workmen are necessarily 
employed in the drying-chamber to turn the hay and corn from 
time to time, Mr. Gibbs provides for their being able to draw 
breath, in something like a fiery furnace, by the addition of a sub- 
sidiary fanner, which sends in blasts of pure and cool air. 

It will naturally occur to objectors, that the cost of such an 
apparatus is non cuivis homin. But Mr. Gibbs demonstrates 
that this is no real impediment. Only a part of the cost of a 
steam-engine is to be charged on this drying en and that 
spread over a term of years. The drying-chamber or brick 
shed, with its false floor and tubes, in like manner must 
not be debited wholly to it, because, when its drying work 
is done, this will serve excellently as a storehouse for 

in. On a calculation that this shed costs 8o/., and that 7} 

r cent. calculated on the six weeks of the drying process 
is all that is fairly chargeable to the account, it will not er 
sent more than 6d. per day, the cost of machinery, also so divided, 
making 38. 6d. To this Mr. Gibbs adds the liberal allowance of 
328. per day for labour. This will dry twelve acres, and the cost 
of artificial drying will be found to average 3s. per acre, plus the 
fuel, which will vary, according to the moisture to be expelled, 
from 18. to 5s. per acre. The utmost cost therefore would be 8% 
per acre, which, with a four-quarter yield, would put 2s. per 
quarter on the wheat so saved. Thorough drying, moreover, i- 
creases the yield of corn from the straw to the extent of half 
a bushel per acre, and this, Mr. Gibbs remarks, will pay “or 4 
good deal of extra coke. ‘I'he recommendations of Mr. Gibbs's 

lan are summarized by him at the close of his essay, which, 
it should be remembered, has received the imprimatur of & 
scientific Committee, and has been tried and tested in practice 
oy capable judges. Amongst these recommendations, the most 
obviously demonstrable are mechanical power at once simple and 
inexpensive, assistance to the course of nature and experience, 
rather than subversion of it, and utilization of an already existing 
system, rather than introduction of a new system of things. If, 
furthermore, it dovetails in with the existing mode of hiring 
engines, it will bea new way for the owners of them to recoup the 
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cost ; While for the sober and industrious harvestman it opens a 
way to occupation in the wet weather, during which he would 
otherwise be idle perforce, and in short goes far to abolish that 
date of things which justifies master and man in calling a rainy 
season “ dip-pocket.” y.Gibbs’s invention commends itself, as 
we have endeavoured to show, to candid and favourable considera- 
tion and trial. 


LANDSEER’S LIFE OF WILLIAM BEWICK.* 


E volumes will not be unwelcome to readers fond of 
literary gossip. They abound in anecdotes concerning Hay- 
don, Wilkie, and Lawrence, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, and Scott. 
William Bewick—not to be confounded with the celebrated 
engraver of that name—was born towards the close of the last 
century; he became the pupil of Haydon, and was subsequently 
employed by Sir Thomas Lawrence to make copies of the frescoes 
of Michael _—_ in the Sistine Chapel. e are told that 
Mr. Bewick “had the happiness to be on terms of friendly 
intimacy with many renowned artists and literary men during 
the first half of the present century.” He appears in these pages 
jn the character of Boswell; he acts the gs of literary under- 
taker to the great men of his time, and he magnifies his office 
under a due sense of his individual importance. But the 
materials are trite, and the style is far from commendable; 
indeed, there is hardly a page that is not disfigured by verbiage 
and bombast. The editor, who might have cut short circume 
locution, is himself sometimes at fault in his English. Thus 
the first sentence in the preface contains the line “ autobiographic 
and literary sketches by himself.” How Mr. Bewick could have 
written autobiographic sketches of anybody besides himself is not 
very clear. We remember but one parallel case, wherein it was 
inadvertently stated that the autobiography of a man had been 
written by his sister. 

Yet Mr. Thomas Landseer has not executed his task amiss; he 
writes in good taste, he obtrudes bimself seldom, and when he 
does speak it is sometimes in apology for his hero. Thus-we are 
tod that William Bewick became in these literary sketches 
“gmbitious to imitate Hazlitt, the great English essayist,” and 
hence was “led away from that simplicity and directness of 
style which would have rendered his portraits so much the more 
truthful.” After this extenuating prelude follows the account of 
aninterview between Hazlitt, Haydon, and Bewick, with Bentham 
seen through a window, and Milton in the historic distance. The 
descriptions are wearisome in length, the reflections common- 
place and garrulous, yet here and there come brilliant touches 
and telling incidents.. Hazlitt lived in Milton’s house, and the 
room in which he received his friends remained in its old estate. 
From the windows 
might occasionally be seen the celebrated lawgiver, Bentham, shuffling 
along in loose déshabille, his shirt neck thrown open, the strings of his 
knee-breeches hanging about his shrunk legs, his loose habit of a coat 
seeming too large for his short puffy body. He staggered along with falter- 
ing steps, as if he would be tripped up by the least pebble or interruption 


inhis way. We could hear distinct}, chi ulous voice, in broken 
treble or shrill uncertain soun: 


Halitt is sketched in contrast to Bentham; he was “ trimmed and 
débonnair,in scuttle hat, silk stockings, and silver buckles; he paced 
sa measured steps, as if walking to music.” Hazlitt, 
seeing Bentham, exclaimed, “Ah! that is the great lawgiver; a 
remarkable man; he would make laws for the whole universe, 
but, as the sailors say, ‘he doesn’t allow for the wind.’” Haydon 
being 5 pean the conversation naturally falls upon art. Hazlitt, 
it would appear, was not content with “walking to music”; he 
stalked about on stilts; thus, “‘ with passion and emotion he con- 
fessed that his bias, his great love, was art. He turned to it as 
the sunflower turns to the sun.” Then, in rhapsody, “he dilated 
upon Raffaelle, calling him ‘the heaven-born!’ ‘the divinely- 
inspired!’ ‘celestial creature’!” “ But, after all,” he continued, 
“I would rather be Titian than even Raffaelle, or Michael Angelo.” 
It may be questioned whether it can be worth while to publish 
page after page of such rhodomontade. It may further be asked, 
who is responsible for much of the trash here printed—Hazlitt, the 
Supposed speaker, or Bewick, the self-ordained transcriber. Sus- 
Picion as to the trustworthiness of these sketches becomes all the 
more serious when we find the varied characters decked out in 
pretty much the same stagy tinsel or flowery rhetoric.. All the 
scenes are alike forced up with flaunting colours, and inflated by 
Superlatives, The facts and interspersed anecdotes have value, 

t the criticisms and reflections are all but worthless. 

A seene between Wordsworth and Ugo Foscolo is painted 
Vividly; the narrative, however, would more conviction if 
not obviously forced into contrast of colour for the sake of effect. 
tet Wordsworth’s views of art, like his judgments on other sub- 
jects, are marked by moderation and maturity. The eye which 
Watched nature was observant of art; the pen which wrote the 
Sonnet to Haydon and translated poems of Michael Angelo, 
testified to a clear understanding of the first principles of painting. 
pid were scarcely prepared for the large and imaginative 
—_— Italian landscape art which the following passage 


with a noble 


We have known Wordsworth [writes Mr. Bewick’) en 
intelligence and enth t ape composi- 


usiasm on Nicholas Poussin’s fine lan 


Seer, AR 4 Letters of WW illiam Bew ick, Ai tist. Edited by Thomas Land 


tions, pointing out the unity of composition that pervades them, the super- 
intending mind, the imaginative principle that brings all to bear on the 
same end, and declaring that he would not give a rush for any land- 
scape that did not express the time of day, the climate, the period of the 
se it was meant to illustrate, or had not this character of wholeness 
In it, 

Haydon assumes a prominent place in these memoirs; he was the 
master not only of Bewick, but of George Lance, the fruit-painter ; 
William Harvey, the wood-engraver; and Sir Edwin Landseer, 
the animal painter; together with the brothers Charles Landseer © 
and Thomas Landseer, the last the editor of the “ Life” before us. 
Haydon in his Autobiography is much too occupied with his 
creditors and his pictures, with the Elgin Marbles and high art 
in general, to take much account of his pupils. Still, on turning 
to his Journal, published many years ago, we find interesting data 
which might with magi! ave been imported with amplifica- 
tions into the “ Life of William Bewick.” . Thomas Landseer, 
had he seen fit, could have narrated from his personal knowled 
facts important in the history of English art. For example, the 
public could not have objected to a chapter or more in sequel 
to the following entry in Haydon’s Autobiography :— 

In 1815 Mr. Landseer, the engraver, had brought his boys to me and said, 

“ When do you oF ay beard grow and take pupils 2?” I said, “If my 
instructions are useful or valuable, now.” “ Will you let my boys come ? ” 
I said “Certainly.” Charles and Thomas, it was immediately arranged, 
should come every Monday, when I was to give them work for the week. 
Edwin took my dissections of the lion, and I advised him to dissect animals 
—the only mode of acquiring their construction—as I had dissected men, 
and as I should make his brothers do. This very incident generated in me 
a desire to form a school, and as the Landseers made rapid progress, I re- 
solved to communicate my system to other young men, 
Haydon about this time observed a student copying the Elgin 
Marbles in a large way. The youth was invited to breakfast, and 
subsequently he entered Haydon’s school, “was introduced to the 
Landseers, and proceeded to copy all the dissection drawings, and 
soon became the most peoesinant pupil of the whole set.” The 
name of the pupil was William Bewick :— 

All these young men [writes Haydon in his usual boastful way] looked 
up to me as their instructor and their friend. I took them under my care, 
taught them everything I knew, explained the principles of Ratfaelle's 
works in my collection of prints, and did the same thing over again which I 
had done to Eastlake, without one shilling of payment from them any more 
than from him. 

Truth obliges us to add that Haydon Oe mareent in a form 
peculiar to himself; his pupils were required to put their names 
to accommodation bills—“ not accommodation bills to raise money 
on, but accommodation bills to get time extended for money 
already owing.” Mr. Thomas Landseer, who touches the matter 
with delicacy, states that “Mr. Bewick found it impossible to 
deliver himself from the difficulties which beset him in consequence 
of the desperate state of Haydon’s affairs,'a position which he 
shared with most, if not all, of Haydon’s friends.” Yet these 
pages prove that the great painter, with the reckless generosity of 
a spendthrift, was ready to divide his last sixpence with any friend | 
more hard up than himself. It is surprising what pecuniary credit 
the self-imposed mission as apostle of high art procured even in 
chop-houses. The anecdote is here told of how Haydon, | 
while painting the “Solomon,” dined at the cost of a “noble 
eating-house keeper.” But the painter for once proved himself 
no less noble than his host. “The Judgment of Solomon,” 
which at a later date did honour to the English School in the 
International Exhibition of 1862, was purchased at the price of 
800 guineas, “I paid,” writes Haydon, “all my kind creditors _ 
and my noble recy Para keeper, who, afterwards having retired - 
from his successful business to his villa in the country a rich man, 

often drove in his carriage to pay his respects to me.” Sir David 
Wilkie was not as generous as the chop-house proprietor; he re- 
fused the loan of a five-pound note, though it should not be for- | 
gotten that he kindly lent his hands as models for the real mother 

in “The Judgment of Solomon.” The wary Scotchman, when 
asked to oblige his starving friend, “put his hand to his mouth 
and pressed his under lip between his finger and thumb, like one 
of the figures in his ‘ Rent 1 and drawled out in cold Scotch | 
that he ‘raaly couldn’t.’” Yet Wilkie had just before received 

some hundreds for his last picture. 

Haydon’s masterwork, “The Raising of ” has been 
unusually fertile in anecdote. The first idea for the figure— 
certainly one of the finest within the range of modern art—was 
suggested by a print in the British Museum, wherein the head is 
left out. Haydon’s imagination at once filled the vacancy; 
trembling at his own terrific conception, he rushed home and put 
it upon paper. Resolving to paint “his grandest and largest 
work,” he ordered a canvas nineteen feet long by fifteen high; 
the figure of Christ was to be nine feet high. The sequel becomes 
noteworthy. Bewick, who sat for Lazarus, is content to tell only 
one side of the story; he writes, “Iwas mounted upon a box, 
upon achair, upon a table.” Haydon, during the morning, had 
been called away twice, ‘and when he came back a third time, 
and mounted the steps, he said to me in accents not to be for- 
gotten, ‘Bewick, if 1 am called out again, it will be impossible - 
for me to go on; that is the third time this morning I have been 
arrested.’ He painted the head, hands, and drapery, all in that 
day.” We scarcely know whether to admire, or to condemn a 
genius thus superior to the clamours of creditors. What further 
enhances the tragic aspect of the situation is that the model was 
in somewhat the same plight as the painter. Bewick, in recount- 
ing the incident, is satistied with the reflection that worn out: 
with fatigue, and being “ more like a ghost than a living man,” 
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he was specially qualified to represent Lazarus in grave-clothes. 
‘But turning from the ee before us to that of Haydon, 
we find the story amplified as follows :— 

My pupil Bewick sat for Lazarus, and, as he had not sold his exquisite 

icture of Jacob, looked quite thin and anxious enough for such a head. “I 

ope you get your food aa said I. He did not answer; by degrees 
his cheeks reddened and eyes filled, but he subdued his feelings. This is an 
illustration of the state of historical painting in England. A master and 
his pupil—the one without a pound, the other without bread. 

These volumes are disappointing; the observations on Italy and 
Italian art are trite in the extreme; and even when the topics are 
well chosen, the treatment breaks down either through mental 
indolence or shallowness. When we come upon the statement 
that Bewick had seen Turner paint, Wilkie paint, Haydon _ 
Landseer paint, with some others, we not unnaturally look for 
interesting disclosures. The disappointment is considerable when 
Mr. Bewick beats a retreat under the plea that the discussion 
threatened is quite fearful. Still what follows as to the palettes 
of these several painters is well stated. Turner, we are told, 
had “a very curious and almost unaccountable process of bringing 
up the ultimate perfection of his tones and effects.” “I have,” 
writes Mr. Bewick, “seen him paint.” What a slobbery 
palette! what brushes! what poverty of colours!” Turner’s mani- 
pulation was no match for his imagination. Sir Edwin Landseer, 
on the contrary, is represented as most adroit in mechanism; 
he “has brushes of all peculiarities for all difficulties; turns his 

icture into all manner of situations and ba met looks at it from 
tween his legs,” &c. The method of Wilkie is equally well 
sketched; the palette of this painter—noteworthy for neat execu- 
tion—is described as a “save-all” of old and dirty colours, the 
surface is covered with scrapings, except a bit rubbed clean to wet 
the pencil and mix the tints. It is said that Wilkie’s hands were 
the only parts of his person at all like his pictures, and looking at 
them it was hard to understand how he could make so miserable 
a mess of his palette. Haydon complained that his own hands 
were not fitted for high finish. ilkie’s, on the contrary, 
though unequal to large works, were tremulously nervous, capable 
of delicate action and refined execution. The relation between an 
artist’s hands and his touch would admit of further illustration. 
The hands of Vandyke, for example, prefigure as it were his 
portraits; the hands of Rembrandt, though wholly different in 
, are equally in close correspondence with the work where- 
with they are identified. Mr. Bewick, it will be seen, suggests 
many interesting topics, and yet, as we have said, he turns to 
inadequate account his rare opportunities. 


HEARTH GHOSTS.* 


GCG by the hearth, otherwise known as skeletons in the 
cupboard, are more or less the unpleasant property of us all ; 
and there are very few houses of which society might be made free 
from garret to basement, with no doors bolted against it, and every- 
thing left open and manifest. But it is to be hoped we have not 
all quite such distressing spectres as those to which the author of 
Hearth Ghosts has given a name and — though, indeed, there 
is nothing that is impossible in any of the three stories, albeit 
much that is gloomy and painful. Yet, if not impossible, some 
of these ghosts are in a certain sense disappointing from insuili- 
cient elaboration. Both the first and third stories are founded on 
large plans cramped for want of space; the second only, “John 
Juxon,” is complete in so far as the circumstances require no more 
room, and any closer details would have weakened rather than have 
added to the interest of the plot. But the melodramatic variety 
of “A Market Mudling Magnate”’—by the way, where was the 
author’s sense of euphony when he created such a hideous title ? 
—and the simple pathos of “The Trials and the Triumphs of 
Mattie Fuller,” have both been half spoiled for want of space ; both 
having in them possibilities of elaboration which are left unfulfilled 
—always a mistake in literature, where, if the reader should not 
be sated, neither should he be dismissed unsatisfied. 

The opening pages of “ The Trials and Triumphs of Mattie Fuller” 
have a certain flavour in them that reminds one of the Mill on the 
Floss. Mattie, impulsive, generous, passionate, self-sacrificing, 
and undisciplined, is very like poor Maggie; while her cooler- 
headed, more calculating, less loveable, but more estimable, 
brother Joe is the repetition of Tom. The likeness to the older 
story is further carried out by Mattie’s love affair with the fiancé 
of her friend ; though here the parallel stops. There is nothing 
in the afterpart to remind the reader of one of the best efforts of 
George Eliot’s genius; and, indeed, George Eliot would not have 
made such 2 mistake as to bring back a townswoman to her native 
place, and, because she ‘is there under a new name and new cir- 
cumstances, to make her totally unrecognised, though only ten or 
twelve years could have elapsed since she left it. It takes more 
years than had been required to turn Mattie Fuller, the governess 
at Hartlewood and the sister of Joe Fuller the saddler, into Miss 
Mortimer the famous actress, for all traces of identity to be so 
lost that only a few of her most intimate friends of former years 
even suspect who she is, though she acts nightly at the theatre, 
and is in daily contact with one or other of her old townsfolk ; 
in particular, Miss Crewels, her landlady. But, passing by this 
blunder, we may say that the story is both sweet and pathetic, and 


* Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of “Gilbert Rugge,” “A Dangerous 
Guest,” &c. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 


that the worst fault we have to find with it is that there is not 
enough of it. 

The sorrows that arise from so terrible a discord between naturg 
and circumstance as forms the basis of Mattie Fuller’s trials are 
in themselves inexpressibly tragic, because incurable. When 
the child of a rigid Calvinist, or “professor” of any sect, to 
whom all worldly amusements are wicked and profane, the ingtj- 
gation of the devil and no less, is herself a born artist, with a warm 
sensuous temperament, full of poetry and imagination, loving life 
and demanding both pleasure and expansion as her rightful portion, 
brimming over with that kind of broad natural goodness which 
can never become spiritualized or reduced to the atrophy of what 
it pleases her people to call regeneration, what can ie done > 
Either the girl must subdue her innate, and, as we consider them, 
innocent tendencies, for the sake of her family—in which case her 
life will be a martyrdom and an unnecessary submission to an 
unrighteous tyranny—or she will follow out her inclinations, obey 
her genius, and cover her people with shame in their sect, and 
perhaps break her parent’s heart. Either way there is sorrow 
which no one can prevent ; as is the case in the history of Mattie 
Fuller. For poor Mattie, who by means of her artistic temperament 
is always getting into trouble as a child, and always repenting pas- 
—T of her small sins when her father takes in hand, as a 
girl drifts into forbidden pleasures, asa woman plunges boldly into 
the dangerous stream, and defies both her brother and the public 
opinion of Market Mudling. She gives up her lover for honour’s 
sake, but she is none the * disgraced in her own home, mis- 
understood and humiliated, and her sacrifice ignored. No wonder 
then that she flings off the galling chain, and starts into a free life, 
where at least she offends against no moral principle, however 
a | she sins according to the code of the chapel. It was 
well that in the end the stern self-righteous brother should con- 
sent toa reconciliation, although it is only on her deathbed ; though, 
characteristically enough, the motive which finally influences him 
is no generous acceptance of differences, no broad view of brotherly 
duty and a Christianity superior to sectarianism, but the personal 
feeling of gratitude for a benefit which his actress sister had con- 
ferred on him anonymously. More might have been made of the 
irreconcilableness of Mattie’s nature and her family’s religious 
views. The instances of conflict are too rare, too sketchy, and 
this part of the story is muddled together and incomplete in con- 
sequence. We see too little of the good old father, grave and 
tender, severe and yet loving, while the mother, weaker of nature 
and more rigid in practice, is a mere outline that expresses 
nothing. Yet that household of the honest saddler had in it the 
epee of immense interest and life-likeness ; andif the author 

ad been content to work over it patiently and truthfully, he 
might have given us something of real value. As it is, there is 
more of promise than fulfilment ; which, indeed, is the character- 
istic of all his work. 

The first story—“A Market Mudling Magnate ”—is the most am- 
bitious, and the most varied ; abounding with pretty natural bits set 
side by side with others which are neither natural nor lovely. It 
is, in fact, two stories; the one concerning Dr. Carpenter, his aunt, 
his’ love, and his trials; the other dealing with Mr. Ibbotson, the 
wealthy tanner, and the ghost that came and sat by his hearth. 
The description of the wretched, undrained, unwholesome hovels at 
Wild’s End, where fever and diphtheria are perpetual scourges, is 
very well done. But we should have imagined that it would 
have been a bad speculation for a man to keep his property in 
such a filthy state; and that for his own sake the coarse, full- 
fleshed landlord would have improved it. Besides, could not the 
Health of Towns Act have touched it? Market Mudling was 
important enough to have a mayor ; would not a little well-directed 
- lic energy on Dr. Carpenter’s part have helped his wishes 

etter than any amount of private appeals to a man like Ibbotson? 
But the author seems to have halted between two opinions re- 
specting his town. Sometimes it appears as a mere village, sub- 
ject to the influence of one man’s money, with a few unique shops 
and a few: eccentric characters, such as one finds in small sleepy 
country places; and, again, it is a town with a mayor and cor- 
poration, a theatre, crowds of roughs, a head physician who 
drives a pair of greys, some minor brethren well-to-do, and all the 
other orthodox circumstances of a thriving local metropolis. In any 
case, however, we think that Dr. Carpenter might have managed 
the drainage and other sanitary arrangements of Wild’s End, or 
Tinker’s Town, more wisely than he did. Again, was it quite 
according to nature and the habits of English life that such a man 
as the successful tanner, all of whose human nature had been taken 
out of him by his success, should have introduced to his grand new 
house, to be the playmate of his prince-like little son, a rade, 
red-fisted boy, from this same hotbed of fever and vice ? Granting 
that he wanted to make himself popular with the tenants be was 
quietly murdering, he would scarcely have taken this method. 
Bob Tyler was a good little fellow, no doubt, but toa man puifed 
up with his own prosperity, and seeing nothing ahead too great 
for his darling son to attain, it strikes us as forced and out of 
harmony that he should have brought in the son of a working 
bricklayer to be a guest at Montezuma House, and the playmate of 
his own child. More especially, too, as he did not like the lad, 
and seemed to keep him against the grain. And, having done this 
undesired act for popularity’s sake, would he have undone it 
by turning out the child like a dog, smitten with fever as he was, 
when a few pence might have hired some one in the neighbour- 
hocd to see him safely home? These are slips, perhaps of no 
great consequence to the main line of the plot; but anything 
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that hurts the harmony of the characters hurts the interest of a 
story, and consequently lessens its value. It was a fine piece 
of retributive justice to take the rich man’s child from him by 
the very same disease by which his unfortunate tenants had been 
0 8cO ; and the author has handled this part of his sub- 
Sect well. We think, however, that the dreary fancies of deli- 
rium did not need repetition. Having had Bob Tyler’s experience 
of light-headedness, we need not have had Frank’s; for there 
was nothing so specially characteristic in the difference between 
the two boys as to make them valuable as indications. 
Bound up with the history of Mr. Ibbotson, by the link of her 
nephew, the young doctor who tries to make him drain his pro- 
, and by her subsequent purchase and renovation of the place, 
is Miss Pyphos, the eccentric old lady who comes like a fairy god- 
mother in a chariot, and sets to rights all that is now wrong, 
She is one of those bits of e ration which are the main defects 
of this story; as old Nan Sludge is one of the bits of melodrama 
which do not read like life. But, in spite of all, the story 
is pleasant and interesting, and has such excellent touches that 
we wonder it is not good throughout. ‘The illness and death of 
the bargeman ; the little glimpse we have of Catherine Forrester ; 
the honest bricklayer, “a plain man, with short legs, stubbly 
hair, and a face pitted with the smallpox, who carried a tender 
human heart in his bosom, notwithstanding these outward de- 
fects”; Miss Crewels, Rachel, and many more, are all good; 
but the waat in is want of in- 
congruity,, whereby he ils hi st parts, and produces a 
pe It is so much the absence 
of good taste that strikes us as the absence of harmony, and of 
anything like artistic consciousness. He seems to write with- 
out plan, without having mapped out his principal situations and 
settled his relative proportions beforehand; but his work is so 
when at its best that we are sorry he should be so uncertain. 
owever, as there is very little in this world closed against hearty 
endeavour and persevering veer Lowe a the author of Hearth 
Ghosts will wok hiseelf clear of his defects before it is too late, 
and give us something that shall be equal and good all through. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


STRONGER proof of the emotion excited throughout 
Germany by the French ion of last year can hardly 
perhaps be given than that it should have extorted a polemical 
writing * from the cool and unimpassioned Von Ranke. The polemic 
is, indeed, of the mildest sort, and might almost escape observa- 
tion but for the preface, in which the historian acquaints us with 
the feelings which led him to seek for an occasion of serving his 
country in his own special department. At the time a Franco- 
Austrian alliance was not considered improbable, and the histo- 
tian’s purpose was to be accomplished by unravelling the threads 
of the similar negotiations which had preceded the Seven 
Years’ War, and reminding his countrymen how invariably it had 
been the device of French policy to play off the principal German 
States against each other, to the injury of both. The progress of 
events has long since superseded the necessity for Von Ranke’s 
admonitions, but his work will remain as an abiding contribution to 
the Prussian side of an inveterate controversy. His main point must 
certainly be admitted ; the Seven Years’ War could not have taken 
place without the connivance of France, while it is equally clear 
that the original impulse came from Austria. The conduct of 
Frederick in suddenly invading Saxony must be classed, like 
the English seizure of the Danish fleet in 1807, with those 
acts which, violent and even piratical in appearance, are 
in reality justified by the imperious necessity of selt-preservation. 
The Seven Years’ War was virtually commenced by the side which 
contrived to appear as the victim of aggression, and this before a 
a Prussian soldier had taken the tield. So far the advocates 
of Frederick have a triumphant case ; but when we ascend a little 
higher, and investigate the grounds of the coalition against him, 
We find that this was entirely due to his own rapacious and shame- 
less conduct in the War of Succession, and that Austria was in no 
respect culpable for having seized the first favourable opportunity 
of recovering her stolen province. Public opinion will not charge 
the next general war upon France should it arise out of an en- 
deavour on her part to recover Alsace and Lorraine. Von Ranke 
naturally keeps this view of the case out of sight, and dwells rather 
upon the benefits resulting from Frederick’s victories, which must 
We allowed to form a fair subject for national exultation. It may 
almost be asserted that every amelioration which has been effected 
in general European polity tor the last century is directly or indi- 
rectly trveable to the establishment of a strong Protestant Power 
onthe Continent. Had such a Power existed two hundred years 
sooner, the Thirty Years’ War could never have taken place. “ Ex- 
ultation, however, is an idea hardly to be associated with the colour- 
less style of the most sober of historians. Like all Ranke’s works, 
this is based on the examination of public archives, most of 
Which have long been known to him, but the Austrian have 
been but woenty saaheneh accessible. The book is divided into 
chapters, each exhibiting the policy of some individual Court, or 
Some particular phase of the negotiations which preceded and 
Prepared the war. Those relating to English policy display in a 
* 
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striking light the embarrassments resulting from the Hanoverian 
One of th t significant proofs of the regeneration of Italy i 

ne of the most signii is 
the altered spirit of Co of Italian travel. The country ioe 
longer regarded as a museum of pictures and statues, or an arena 
for the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies. Thoughtful 
visitors now find more to interest them in the unwonted spectacle of 
the resurrection of a nation, and the return of intellectual culture 
and civic virtue toa soil which they seemed to have quitted for 
ever. Itisa sufficient apology soe the omission of such topics 
from Adolf Stahr’s “ Autumn Months in Upper Italy ’* that the 
tour described was performed in sy the year before the expul- 
sion of the Austrians from Lombardy. The defect has also been 
amply ‘supplied by the same writer’s “ Year in Italy,” noticed by us 
some time back, to which the present work is to be regarded as a 
supplement. Some letters dating from 1861, and added to the 
volume before us, also give the impressions of a visitor imme- 
diately after the practical achievement of Italian unity. The rest of 
the volume is of the ordinary artistic stamp, or only differs from it 
for the better because of the superiority of Herr Stahr’s sesthetic 
culture to that enjoyed by the generality of travellers. The most 
original and interesting chapter is that devoted to Genoa, a city 
lying less in the beaten track of travel than most, and requiring 
more detailed and accurate exploration from the extent to which, 
as in England, its art treasures are deposited in private hands. 
The description of Venice contains an interesting notice of Abbot 
Mechitar, the founder of the Armenian monastery, which will be 
newer to most readers than Herr Stahr’s detailed narrative of the 
conspiracy of Fiesco, and much other matter which seems only 
introduced for the sake of making a book. 

Dr. L. Kayssler+ is an intelligent and agreeable writer; but 
whether from want of a practical knowledge of military affairs, or 
from the restraints imposed upon newspaper Correspondents by the 
Prussian authorities, bis illustrations of the late campaign are of 
little value. The most interesting of his volume is the ac- 
count of his captivity in the South of France, he having been 
made prisoner in Orleans, where he was left behind on the preci- 
pitate and unforeseen evacuation of the city by the Germans after 
the battle of Coulmiers. There is, however, very little to record ; 
the French authorities appear to have treated him with civility 
and equity; and his views of the character of the people, sensible 
as they are, and stated without exaggeration or acerbity, are too 
much in accordance with the prevailing tone of opinion to call for 
any especial remark, 

are not in general very lively reading. The military, political, and 
Ay reasons for the admit of being stated in half- 
a-dozen lines, and the other arguments are constructed with refer- 
ence to an ideal state of feeling on the part of the conquered, such 
as judicious administration may not improbably create in time, 
but which certainly does not exist at present. Herr Oppenheim’s 
observations { on the subject, ny analysed, resolve themselves 
into the merest commonplace. That this is the fault of the 
subject, and not of the author, is shown by the real interest of the 
essay which he has subjoined on the prineiple of the Poor-law, 
and his essay on the writings of the late Liberal politician 
Twesten. 

A dictionary of terms current in political science §, in the main 
reprinted from a periodical conducted by Dr. Bernard Miller, is 
calculated to be very useful, from the fulness, and at the same 
time the condensation and perspicuity, of the articles, which are 
intended for general readers. 

Dr. Langen || is an ex-Divinity Professor at Bonn, who has been 
suspended on account of his inability to the dogma of in- 
fallibility. His apology turns chiefly on the question of the 
primacy of Peter, and offers few points of interest to any but 
the “Catholic theologians” to whom it is expressly addressed. 
It may, however, contribute with other protests of the same 
nature to lead public opinion in Germany to take into serious con- 
sideration the — and degraded condition of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics. There is no body of men so entirely at the mercy 
of their official superiors, and so utterly deprived of any protec- 
tion from the law. The simple establishment of alay Court to take 
cognisance of ecclesiastical causes would not only remedy the 
evil, but would probably lead to an effectual reform of the Roman 
Church within a few years. 

The late Dr. Cosack {] wrote an account of some of the most 
remarkable Protestant books of religious edification in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, which is now published from 
ve a The most curious is a manual of prayers against the 

ur 

At a period when the question of popular education is felt 
to be so urgent as it is now, attention may be usefully directed 
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to the standard and excellent treatise of Dr. G. A. Riecke*, 
which appears in a third edition, with considerable improve- 
ments. It is an example of the systematic attention paid to 
the subject in a country where, more than in any other, educa- 
tion has assumed the character of a science. Nothing systematic 
or scientific will be found in the desultory observations on 
selected from the correspondence and commonplace 
ks of J. F. Flattich t, a Wartenberg pastor in the latter. half 
of the last century. Much, however, that is really valuable, more 
particularly as respects moral training, may be gleaned from this 
quaint medley of shrewd, homely sense and eccentric Biblical 
exegesis. The writer—a pupil of the celebrated Bengel—com- 
bined the wit of the peasant and the culture of the divine with 
the curiously warped manner of thinking and feeling characteristic 
of a powerful but not very comprehensive mind, saturated with 
professional erudition, and sequestered from the world. 

The late H. E. Dirksen’s{ essays on the history of Roman law 
are for the most part reprints of papers published in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Berlin, from 1842 to 1861, with 
additions. Most of them are devoted to the investigation of the 
sources of information possessed by some particular writer from 
whom a portion of our own knowledge is incidentally derived, 
such as Tacitus, Pliny, Valerius Maximus, and Isidorus Hispalensis. 

The third and concluding volume of J. H. Schmidt’s work § on 
the lyrical metres of the Attic tragedians is devoted to Euripides, 
and contains the text of his lyrics, arranged according to Dr. 
Schmidt’s system, with the metrical schemata annexed. The 
subject, one of the most abstruse conceivable, is enlivened by a 
poolhtery essay in which Dr. Schmidt replies to some of the 
objections urged against his theories, in a style which shows 
that, whatever his strictly philological qualifications may be, he 
has at all events brought considerable freshness and originality of 
mind to the investigation of his theme. 

The second volume of Emil Naumann’s work on the place of 
music in the history of civilization || manifests both refinement of 
literary culture and sound, vigorous sense ; the chief drawback is 
the frequent want of visible connexion between the author’s obser- 
vations and the subject of which he is supposed to treat. It is 
not easy to see the immediate relevancy to the subject of copious 
di ons, however ingenious, on national characteristics and 
the philosophy of Buckle; there is too much civilization and too 
_ little music, The portion of the work actually devoted to musical 
criticism is ably written, and in a considerable degree intelligible 
even to the uninitiated ; while for musical students its value must 
be enhanced by the numerous examples from eminent composers, 

ially Weber and Mendelssohn, whom the writer selects as 
models of a healthy, though subjective style; and Wagner and 
Meyerbeer, whom S regards as types of the affectation conse- 
quent upon a strained effort after originality. Wagner's poetical 
and dramatic genius, however, meets with ample acknowledgment. 
The author's contrast of the objective and the subjective manner 
of regarding life and art is very forcible. He commits a singular 
error in asserting that English literature possesses no hexametric 
version of Homer. It may be true that our experiments in that 
style are not among our national glories, but they would never- 
theless appear respectable if tried by the standard of metrical ac- 
complishment prevalent in Germany. 

Seldom has so elaborate a ry monument been erected to a 
composer as that consecrated to Weber by the enthusiastic dili- 
gence of Professor Jaéhns.4| It consists of a copious bibliographical 
notice of all his compositions, with a specimen of the text, both 
vocal and instrumental, critical remarks, an enumeration of all 
particulars in any way related to the origin or history of the work, 
and a statement of the present locality of the original autograph, 
when this can be traced. There is also a list of imperfect, miss- 
ing, doubtful, and spurious compositions, 

The interpretation of the symbolical language of a profound 
genius like Albert Diirer is a pleasant mental exercise, from the scope 
which it allows to the imagination. It is of course in the highest 
degree uncertain, yet a point essential to the comprehension of the 
works which form the subject of inquiry may sometimes be dis- 
tinctly established by reference to other sources, Herr Allihn **, 
who has made trial of his ingenuity in the explanation of nine of 
Diirer’s most imaginative works, has, for example, made a con- 
siderable step towards proving that the composition known as 
“ Fortuna” has been rightly named, by demonstrating the exist- 
ence of one of the attributes which at first appear inconsistent 
with the character of Fortuna in other representations unques- 
tionably designed for her. Nor can he be far wrong in contend- 
ing that the popular conception of Melancholy in Diirer’s age was 
not that of an emotion, but of a temperament, which at once throws 
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Schlesinger. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Williams & Norgate. 


@ flood of light on the manifold perplexities. of this extraordj 
work, All the essays are distinguished by much taste anq 
acumen, 

In entitling his little volume of critiques “ literary indiscretions,» 
Herr Paul Lindau * probably wishes it to be understood that he hag 
been more solicitous about truth than about les convenances, The 
pledge is redeemed by some lively and spirited attacks on writers of 
considerable eminence in Germany, mainly based on the superficial 
acquaintance with French literature imputed to them. Accordin 
to the writer, the frivolity of French literature is such an accepted 
axiom with orthodox German critics that they have lapsed into 
the habit of framing their own essays and translations upop 
the same principle. Julian Schmidt, Gutzkow, and Dingelstedt 
are successively taken to task for their carelessness in dealin 
with the younger Dumas, Moliére, and Beaumarchais; and, 
so far at least as the two latter are concerned, the indictment 
seems fairly supported. The charge against Bodenstedt is the 
reverse; he is accused of rendering Shakspeare too literally, 
Most Englishmen, we imagine, will consider that Bodenstedt 
as a rule, done well not to impair the energy of his original by 
refinements or circumlocutions ; such particular questions as the 
admissibility of the word riechen into elevated poetry can, of 
course, only be determined by Germans. The most interesting of 
the other essays are a justification of the younger Dumas asa 
painter of actual manners, and an account of Heinrich Laube as 4 
theatrical manager, in which capacity he is highly commended, 
Herr Lindau is frequently pungent, always entertaining, and 
exhibits many of the qualities and defects of the French feuilleton 
style of criticism, which he has evidently taken as his model. 

Bogumil Goltz t is a lively popular writer, and some of his 
observations on the female sex display insight and delicacy of ob- 
servation as well as point. The same se, said of two lite 
essays by the same author on the genius of Shakspeare and on the 
popular legends of Germany, although the form is occasionally 
eccentric. 

Karl Simrock’s collection of the patriotic songs of Germany t 
would be interesting even without the appendix of recent com- 
positions of this class, which have of course an especial value as 
an index to the present condition of public feeling. Their 
poetical value is not in general very high, and it does not seem 
probable that any considerable proportion will survive in the 
mouths of the people like those of Korner and Arndt. Some are 
too obviously works of deliberate reflection, composed in fulfilment 
of an obligation from which the writers would no doubt have been 
readily dispensed. The more strictly popular pieces frequently 
contain expressions and sentiments sufficiently excusable at a 
period of great effervescence, but which will not bear the tests of 
time and reflection. Nevertheless the collection is well worthy of 
attention. 

A vocabulary to Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell§ is calculated to be of 
much utility to students of German. It is founded on the princi- 
ple of establishing a mean between the cumbrousness of dic- 
tionaries and the slovenliness of interlinear translations. Every 
word is briefly and perspicuously explained in the order of its 
occurrence in the play, and much useful philological and other 
information is conveyed along with the explanations. The student 
who goes carefully through the drama with this aid will have 
done more than lay the foundation of an accurate knowledge of 
the language. 

“ Modern Sirens ” || and “ A Stout Heart ”] belong to the class 
of ordinary circulating library novels. A republication of Fanny 
Lewald’s novels ** gives the assurance of something better; as, 
although the hard, matter-of-fact tone of this lady’s works is un- 
inviting, they usually display great keenness of observation and 


unusual intellectual power. 
* Literarische Riichsichtslosigheiten ; feuilletonische und __polemische 
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